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At the World’s Fair 


HE EXHIBITS OF THE NORTHERN Countries at the 
World’s Fair are examples of the modern methods of exhibiting 
by photographs, charts, diagrams, illuminated maps, mural 
paintings, carved and sculptured little figures that tell a tale of progress 
or, by their relative size, illustrate statistical facts. Where the old- 
fashioned exhibitor piled up his products, the modern expert unfolds 


his story by all the means at the command of the advertising artist. 
Wherever the visitor goes, the walls are covered to the last inch by 
pictures and legends in lettering which he who runs may read. And 
inasmuch as a large part of the exhibition is a demonstration of social 
progress, this is the only way in which it can be told. We learn how the 
Scandinavians today are working to shape the World of ‘Tomorrow. 

The great square called the Court of Peace, one end of which is 
occupied by the Federal Building, is flanked by a row of pavilions 
known as the Hall of Nations and occupied by a number of the foreign 
exhibitors. The low white structures with their surfaces of gleaming 
white and their flags waving aloft make a fine setting for the huge 
square in which 50,000 people can find room. In this space the Fair 
itself was opened by the President, and then followed in quick succes- 
sion the opening of the various pavilions. 

As we stand at the entrance to the Court of Peace, looking toward the 
Federal Building, we see the two familiar flags, Denmark’s white cross 
on bright red to the left, and Norway’s blue and white cross on deep red 
to the right. Beyond them we see two newer flags which remind us of 
how the North has widened and developed. To the left waves Finland’s 
light blue cross on white and to the right Iceland’s white and red cross 
on blue. Sweden’s blue on gold is missing in the Northern constellation, 
but it floats over the Swedish pavilion near by. 
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Sigurd Fischer 


Exterior of the Swedish Pavilion with Carl Eldh’s Statue of Engelbrekt 


Sweden 


THE SwepIsH PAVILION, occupying a large site, was built for the 
Fair by Sweden. With its wide entrance and great open central court, 
it gives a sense of light and air and sun, quite in keeping with the state- 
ment of the architect, Sven Markelius, that his whole architectural plan 
was drawn with the idea of expressing the cheerfulness and friendliness 
of Sweden in contrast to the gloom of the dictator countries. A pleasant 
touch is the gaily-painted dalhdst standing outside the pavilion, a 
colossal copy of the popular play-horse originally carved by Dalecar- 
lians to amuse their children and later sold all over Sweden and even 
abroad. It is a link between old-fashioned peasant art and the modern 
art of which a most sophisticated example meets us in the Orrefors 
crystal fountain by Viktor Lindstrom set in the pool within, where it 
catches the light and throws it back in colored rays. 

The central square is dominated, however, by the gigantic statue of 
Folke Filbyter. Heidenstam has created this mythical figure, half 
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viking, half peasant, who was to become the ancestor of a dynasty, and 
has told the story of how he rode all over Sweden looking for his lost 
grandson. Carl Milles has sculptured the old man on his weary horse 
and has invested the rough figure with a strange pathos and dignity. It 
is the main figure in his fountain at J6nk6ping, and a copy has been cast 
in greenish bronze and loaned by the artist to the exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. 

Fascinating as are the stories told by picture and legend, we are 
pleased that there is one department in which the actual objects are 
there to gladden the eye. That is the department of art industry. The 
exhibit, arranged by Dr. Ake Stavenow in the huge central hall, is said 
to be the largest of its kind shown by any foreign exhibitor. One wall is 
all window, curtained with a light fabric specially woven for the occa- 
sion in a design of goblets, vases, and dishes. In the windows are shelves 
on which are ranged the exhibits of glass where the light can shine 
through them. All the famous S-~-dish factories are represented, in- 


The Dalecarlian Horse and the Beginning of the Photo-Murals 
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cluding Kosta, 
the oldest in 
Sweden, Afors, 
Strémbergshyt- 
tan, and Orre- 
fors. Very strik- 
ing is the new 
grail glass of 
Orrefors in deep, 
rich colors with 
designs of green 
seaweed, of hu- 
man faces and 
forms strangely 
blended with the 
background, or 
of merely con- 
ventional pat- 
terns. It is astonishingly heavy, not only because it is as much as an 
inch or two in thickness, but because of the metal used in the composi- 
tion of the glass itself. 

Among the ceramics is a large collection of a Gustafsberg product 
called argenta because of its silver inlay on a dark, usually green 
ground. Gustafsberg exhibits also a plain table-ware in rich, brilliant 
colors ona 
creamy ground, 
but of so simple 
a design and sub- 
stantial quality 
that it seems not 
too good for 
daily use. 

The pewter 
and plated silver 
have a soft moon- 
light glow. In a 
small pavilion 
under a special 
canopy the real 
silver is ar- 
ranged. The eye 
is caught by an Argenta in Green and Silver, Designed by Wilhelm Kage 


“Dragon Children,” Ceramic from Gustaf sberg 
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Dolls in Authentic Costumes of the Swedish Provinces, Lent by 
Nordiska Museet 


object which looks like a scepter, but it is no scepter. It is a tube of 
Boliden gold set with the emblems of the Swedish provinces, and is 
actually the box in which the statement of the subscription in honor of 
King Gustaf’s eightieth birthday was handed to His Majesty. It is 
‘alled by an ancient Swedish name a budkafle. 

“Modern Swedish” is defined as “natural form and honest treat- 
ment,” and special stress is laid on the cooperation of artist and manu- 
facturer. The exhibits of textiles and furniture are arranged so as to 
emphasize the conscious effort made in Sweden to produce furnishings 
that shall be in good taste and yet be within the means of people with 
small incomes. The work of such recognized artists as Elsa Gullberg 
and Miirta Maas-F jetterstrém hang side by side with simple peasant 
weavings. Five complete interiors further demonstrate the possibilities 
of artistic furnishings in ordinary homes. The most elaborate is de- 
signed by the leading interior architect of Sweden, Carl Malmsten, its 
most striking features being a buffet with a lovely tile top and a tall 
clock of wood inlay made by the architect himself. Next to it is a week- 
end lodge in which the decorations are maps and ships’ models. A mod- 
ern farmhouse, with white enamel sink and fixings to match, is a far 
cry from the cabins with sooty rafters and rough stone fireplaces pre- 
served at Skansen outdoor museum. One suspects that fairy tales will 
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auras as 


Interior by Carl Malmsten, with Clock of Wood Mosaic 


not grow so well in the vicinity of the white enamel and shining metal 
as under the blackened roof-trees, but the sociological exhibit will 
inform us of how much better is the new than the old. 

The photo-murals, which begin at the entrance and are continued 
through a long gallery, picture leaders in politics, business, labor 
unions, and the professions, besides types of plain people everywhere. 
But before being inducted into Sweden’s social development, we are 
shown some of the tremendous natural resources that create the wealth 
by which social reforms are made possible. We see products of the 
forests from newsprint to artificial silk stockings; iron drawn out from 
the depths of the mountains and converted into the world’s best steel; 
waterfalls utilized for power; agriculture, which still employs a third 
of the population, robbed of its drudgery, while production has been 
increased so that Sweden is now self-supporting in the matter of 
essential foods. Diagrams demonstrate the relative share of the State, 
the municipality, and private enterprise in developing the resources of 
the country, and we note that the share of the State is growing. 

After going through the industrial exhibits, the visitor is led on to see 
with what determined purpose the leaders of Sweden have used the 
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A Week-End Lodge, One of Five Furnished Interiors 


country’s wealth and mechanical progress to create better living condi- 
tions. Each one of the photo-mural figures, so effectively arranged by 
the artists Anders Beckman and Bibi Lindstrom, is made to voice some 
sententious principle or state some important fact. We learn how 
Sweden cares for the children, the mothers, the old and the sick. We 
learn how the housing problem is being solved through cooperation of 
the government and private enterprise. Especially instructive is the 
account of the national campaigns by which the scourges of tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, and cancer have been checked. With particular pride it 
is pointed out that the first complete cures of cancer were effected in 
Sweden. 

The appropriations for social purposes have been doubled several 
times in recent years, but the money expended has yielded rich returns 
in happier, healthier, stronger people, better equipped to take care of 
themselves and to make the world a better place for those that come 
after them. This is the keynote of the exhibition. The whole has been 
planned with the well-defined purpose of showing how the Swedish 
nation is working out for itself a worthy and a happy scheme of living. 
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Robert M. Damora 


A Scene from Sikker Hansen’s Decorations in the Denmark Pavilion 


Denmark 


THE DanisH PaviLion in the Hall of Nations is given unity and 
cohesion by a series of decorations, the work of Sikker Hansen, which 
run around the walls and portray Denmark from end to end. There are 
the meadows and peat piles of Jutland, the small inland town with 
church steeple and homes, the harbor town with quays and shipping, the 
Little Belt Bridge, a glimpse of Fiinen, the rich farms of Sjelland, the 
ocean and bathing beaches, and finally a bit of Greenland. Painted in 
bright colors on white ground, with light, splashy handling, they look 
gay and festive. The resemblance to fresco is deceptive, but actually 
they have been produced by a clever method of painting them on long 
rolls of paper, which have been brought from Denmark and pasted up 
like wallpaper. 

A corner of the ground floor has condensed a vast amount of infor- 
mation in a small space. Rows upon rows of painted wooden dolls have 
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Robert M. Damora 
A Corner Packed Full of Information on Denmark 


been used to show the number of people in each kind of employment. 
We learn that 33 per cent of the population is engaged in working 
directly on the soil, in farming, gardening, or forestry; that 90 per cent 
of Denmark’s soil is under cultivation, 75 per cent of it in farms; that 
50 per cent of the world’s trade in bacon and 25 per cent of the world’s 
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trade in butter and eggs are 
Denmark’s; that every acre un- 
der cultivation yields an average 
of $40 annually. 
No one is surprised to learn 
that there is a bicycle in every 
family in Denmark, but it is im- 
pressive that in Europe only 
England and France excel Den- 
mark in the number of automo- 
biles per thousand inhabitants, 
and that in all the world only the 
United States excels Denmark 
in the number of radio sets per 
thousand inhabitants. No one 
marvels to hear that of all the 
motor ships on the high seas 42 
per cent are equipped with 
Diesel motors of Danish design, 
but we may not know that Co- 
penhagen is the center of air 
traffic in the North and has sixty 
Handblown Glass from Holmegaard starts and landings per day. 
Glassworks The idea of a large, pleasant 
living-room is carried out on the 
ground floor, where chairs are grouped around small tables. The furni- 
ture is part of the exhibit, made with characteristic Danish restraint, 
nothing heavy or overstuffed, but light framework in clean, shapely 
forms and cushions covered with fabrics in clear shades of red, green, 
and blue. The room is flooded with light, and coolness is given by the 
little round pool from which cascades of water rise around the dainty 
statue by Kai Nielsen, Eve and the Apple, a copy of that in Enghave- 
park in Copenhagen. The curtains are specially designed by Marie 
Gudme-Leth with hand-blocked figures illustrating Andersen’s fairy 
tales. 

The fairy tales meet us again in the small polychrome figures exe- 
cuted by Bing and Grondahl from the drawings of Tegner. The gleam- 
ing white statuettes of Kai Nielsen and the unglazed animal figures of 
Jean Gaugin are products of the same firm. On the other side of the 
stairway are the exhibits of Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and Saxbo. 
Both show a particular kind of ceramics which experts tell us approach 
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Robert M. Damova 
From the Exhibit of Bing and Grindahl 


the unrivalled technique of the ancient Chinese. It is very delicate, light 
as paper, and of an unusual and subtle coloring. 

Owing to restricted space, the exhibits have been limited to the very 
choicest products of Denmark, such as porcelain, ceramics, silver, lace, 
tooled book-bindings, and fine textiles. Nevertheless room has been 
found for a fairly large collection of the toys made by Kaj Boyesen. 
They are called “hygienic,” as they are made of wood with no dangerous 
metal parts to corrode, no paint to be licked, and no sharp corners to 
cut little hands or bump little foreheads. At the same time, they are 
intended to cultivate the esthetic instincts in children by their fine lines 
and the mechanical ability by the many ways in which they can be taken 
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apart and put together again. These hobby-horses, streamlined automo- 
biles, and boats are fast winning an international circle of friends. 

And speaking of toys, the Greenland exhibit has some fascinating 
little models of kajaks, women’s boats, sleds and dog teams carved of 
walrus teeth, dolls male and female, large and small, in everyday dress 
or holiday garb. These toys have long been made by the Greenlanders 
to amuse their children, but since they began to attract the attention of 
tourists they have been elaborated. The kajak is all complete, even to 
the skin bag fastened to the boat for the occupant to tie himself up and 
avoid being soaked, and the air-filled bladder which he fastens to a dead 
seal to prevent its sinking before he can haul it in. The delicacy and 
ingenuity of these tiny models are unbelievable. The Greenland exhibit 
is not all toys, however. A large piece of Greenland marble heavily 
veined with black reminds us that Denmark of late has been importing 
considerable quantities of this product. 

The restaurant occupies a large part of the space on the second floor. 
To gain semi-privacy without shutting off the light, the partitions have 
been made of glass with transparent photographs of Danish scenes. 
There is the koldt Bord that the Danes like, besides regular meals with 
warm dishes. Copenhagen Porcelain and Georg Jensen silver lend dis- 
tinction to the restaurant. 


Denmark’s pavilion is not large, but it has a charm and flavor all its 
own. It will attract people of many nations. 


Robert M. Damora 
The “Hygienic Toys” of Kaj Boyesen 
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Vang Studio 
The Entrance Hall in the Norway Pavilion in Tones of Blue 


Norway . 


THE NORWEGIAN EXHIBITION occupies two connected buildings, a 
unit in the Hall of Nations and a special pavilion in the back joined 
to it by a covered bridge. This vast space has made it possible to set 
aside the whole front part of the unit building for an entrance hall with 
very few exhibits. The walls of soft blue with a map of Norway in a 
deeper tone give a sense Of coolness and restfulness. A paneling of 
aluminum runs around the room and has been used as a background for 
Norwegian scenes painted directly on the metal. On one side is a 
landscape with snowy mountains in color, on the other a series of 
paintings depicting with rapid strokes in black the various means of 
livelihood in Norway: fisheries, lumbering, electric works, agriculture, 
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Vang Studio 


The Colossal Relief by Nic. Schidll Acts as a Screen 


dairying, shipping, and mining. Both are by the artist Harald Dams- 
leth. The metal background with its soft glitter is surprisingly effective 
and incidentally reminds us that aluminum is one of the important 
manufactures of Norway. Another valuable Norwegian product is the 
so-called Labrador marble in greenish black that paves the entire 
floor, while dark brown marble is used for the stairway. In the center 
of the floor is a huge circular rug four meters in diameter, woven by 
Ingeborg Arboe in a design taken from the ancient Norwegian rock 
drawings, the helleristninger. 

The most striking feature in the entrance hall is the great relief by 
the sculptor Nic. Schill which acts as a screen between the hall and 
the exhibition room in the back. We are told that it is allegorical and 
depicts the development of Norway’s culture. The symbolism is a 
little obscure to the casual observer, but the flowing design, in which 
viking ships, airplanes, Norwegian landscapes and celebrities mingle, 
is decorative. We can easily guess that the skating lady in the lower 
lefthand corner is Sonja Henie and that the violinist in the opposite 
corner is Ole Bull. We can also recognize the profiles of Nansen and 
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Amundsen, especially as Nansen is holding his hand on a polar bear 
and Amundsen looking fixedly at the Norwegian flag being hoisted 
on the South Pole. Sigrid Undset seems to be represented by the 
lady on horseback wearing a crown, who must surely be Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter, and so one could no doubt trace other contributors to the 
cultural life of Norway. The relief was made specially for the occasion. 

A great deal of money has been expended to make the fisheries 
exhibition unique. By an intricate building up aided by subtle light 
effects, we are given the impression of being at the bottom of the sea. 
We wander in a dim light between undulating walls of green on which 
are fastened myriads of silver fish, while an occasional bunch of seaweed 
as large as a small tree adds realism. Above us are larger fish swallow- 
ing, not a hook, but an electric bulb which shines through their irides- 
cent sides. Over our heads is a net with other myriads of fish being 
hauled in by life-sized fishermen in a boat. Beyond them we see the 
mountain wall of Lofoten where the great fisheries take place. On a 


Vang Studio 
At the Bottom of the Sea in the Norwegian Fisheries Exhibit 
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Vang Studio 


From Sail and Oars to Motor Boat in the Norwegian Shipowners’ Exhibit 


smaller scale there is a special exhibit where we can see the fishing 
actually going on. Set in a prettily modelled Norwegian landscape 
is a fjord on which a fishing-boat runs back and forth, the fish are 
gathered in the purse seine, and the men haul it in—all by means of 
electric power. In another corner are huge piles of canned fish, and 
we are told that four billion tiny fish are caught each year and make 
200 million cans of Norwegian sardines. We learn further that if all 
these little sardines were to run in single file, one biting the tail of the 
other, they would encircle the Equator ten times. 

It goes almost without saying that shipping and the fisheries would 
be stressed in a Norwegian exhibition. There are large models showing 
the development from the viking ship, through the beautiful old 
square-rigged ship, to the latest palatial liner, the Oslofjord. It is 
pleasant also to get a glimpse of the life of the Norwegian sailor on 
shipboard and to remember that little Norway, with no State subsidy 
and maintaining the world’s highest living standard for seafaring men 
with the possible exception of the United States, can not only hold her 
proud place on the sea but actually make the money that balances the 
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Vang Studio 
The “Fram” Is the Center of a Group of Famous Ships 


national budget. Norway’s imports are always larger than her exports, 
but the difference is made up by the income from shipping. Among 
especially famous craft we note a model of the sloop Restaurationen 
in which the first Norwegian emigrants came to these shores in 1825. 
In the center of the exhibition is Nansen’s Fram—‘‘farthest north and 
farthest south.” 

In the department of art industry, Norway exhibits what has long 
been her specialty, her brilliant enamels. Long familiar in spoons and 
napkin rings, this material has been utilized to meet the modern de- 
mand for costume jewelry as well as for many small, exquisite objects 
in rich colors. Readers of the Review who visit the exhibition will 
recognize the ceramics of such artists as Ejilif Whist, Lili Scheel, and 
lalla Hvalstad with their flower pieces or dashing and often humorous 
pictures of outdoor rural scenes. 

Among the textiles there are several interesting exhibits. There is 
\ copy of the Baldishoel tapestry from 1180, the oldest in Norway, 

mbolizing the months of April and May. Near it hangs a tapestry 

Hanne Ryggen which is in reality a newspaper cartoon showing 
rtraits of Mussolini and Haile Selassie done in black on grey. Other 
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distinguished pieces are the stylized figures by Aagot Juel Braarud, 
the Harbor of Sandefjord by Borghild Hasas, and a high mountain 
landscape with conventionalized reindeer by Ingeborg Arboe. Not 
only these works by well known artists, but also the great mass of more 
ordinary products, such as the table runners and cushion covers dis- 
played in the sales room, bear witness to the development of artistic 
taste. The geometrical patterns and strongly contrasted colors so much 
in evidence during the early revival of peasant weaving have given 
place to more subtly blended tints and more flowing designs as well 
as more original ideas. 

Finally, Norway too, like the other Scandinavian countries, tells a 
story of social progress. In the middle of the pavilion there is a spiral 
extending from the ground floor to the mezzanine showing an ascend- 
ing procession of humanity to ever better living conditions. 

In spite of the large space at its command, the Norwegian exhibition 
is somewhat crowded, but the exhibits are rich and varied, and what is 
lacking in unity is more than compensated by exuberant vitality. 
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Vang Stud 
The Norwegian “Stabur” Building Seen from the Rear 
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Iceland 


THE Exterior oF THE IcELAND pavilion in the Hall of Nations 
gains dignity and distinction from the two splendid statues, Stirling 
Calder’s Leif Ericson in front and Einar Jonsson’s Thorfinn 
Karlsefni in the back, both cast in bronze. Within the building, Ice- 
landic modern sculpture and painting is used only as part of the deco- 
rative scheme, to produce atmosphere. 

The most important exhibits are in the form of dioramas occupy- 
ing niches in the great hall. They are the work of the artist Jon 
Thorleifsson and are extremely decorative at the same time as they 
tell their tale of life in Iceland. Farming, gardening, dairying, and 
fishing are pictured against a naturalistic background. The two most 
important animals of Iceland, the horse and the sheep, have each a 

niche. In one a long pro- 
cession of sheep comes 
towards us; in the other 
a pony is poised on a hill- 
ock with mane flying and 
ears pricked. One niche 
is devoted to a dairy re- 
search station. 

On the opposite wall 
two much larger dio- 
ramas show, the one Leif 
Ericson in his ship ap- 
proaching Vinland, and 
the other Lindbergh fly- 
ing over Reykjavik. Be- 
tween them is an ani- 
mated map extending 
almost from floor to ceil- 
ing. Electric lights form 
a tiny viking ship which 
is busily running from 
east to west via Iceland 
and Greenland to Vin- 
land, while a similarly 
made airplane is flying 
from west to east on the 

PG. Andrews same route. The inscrip- 
Exterior of the Iceland Pavilion tion underneath Says: 
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“Iceland, stepping-stone between the Old and the New World. Eric’s, 
Leif’s, and Lindbergh’s routes.” 


On the mezzanine is a reproduction of an old Icelandic room, most 
of it actually taken from an ancient house in Iceland, though carved 
posts have been added by the wood carver, Rikardur JO6nsson, and the 
furniture has been made on models found in the National Museum at 
Reykjavik. Here are displayed the facsimiles of Iceland’s most prec- 
ious heritage, the saga books. 

On the mezzanine too is a collection of household arts and crafts. 
The Commission received many offerings from plain people, most of 
which had to be refused. We are glad, however, that the Judges passed 
two embroideries which, however naive, show such an unconquerable 
creative impulse that we should respect them even if they were much 
more primitive than they are. They are the work of a housewife on a 
farm who raised her own sheep, sheared them, carded and spun the 
wool, dyed it with vegetable dyes from plants that she picked in the 


P. G. Andr 
Interior of the Iceland Pavilion with Decorations by Jon Thorleifsson 
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A. J. Eyberg 
Old Icelandic Room with Exhibit of Saga Facsimiles 


neighborhood, and drew the designs which she embroidered. One repre- 
sents a scene in an old Icelandic home when the sagas are read aloud 
of an evening and has some of the simple charm of an old wood cut. 
The other, more naturalistic, represents a haymaking scene. They are 
well worth a place of honor in the exhibit of household arts. 

[Iceland is no doubt the smallest independent nation that has a build- 
ing of its own at the World’s Fair. The Commission, with very small 
means at its disposal, has limited itself to what could be done excel- 
lently. As the building stands, it is in very truth a bit of Iceland. It is 


a contribution that could ill have been spared from the Hall of 
Nations. 
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Finland 


Tue FINNIsH PAVILION as it stands completed is largely the pro- 
jection of one personality, that of the architect Alvar Aalto who, with 
his wife, Aino Marsia Aalto, has designed the building and many of 
the exhibits. The impersonal unit in the Hall of Nations has been 
transformed into a “symphony of wood.” Everywhere the emphasis 
is on the natural material in which Finland is so singularly rich. 

The architecture is absolutely unique. On one side as one enters 
there are three simulated curtains of wood, one overlapping the other, 
in undulating lines as if they were actually curtains of some woven 
stuff. On the other side is the long overhanging balcony of wood. The 
back wall is made of cross sections of the various trees found in Fin- 
land, set like cobble-stones of wood. The large wall surfaces are tapes- 
tries with photo-murals showing aerial views of Finland’s forests and 
lakes. On the three wooden curtains are mounted in irregular lines 
large striking photographs showing the natural resources, the people. 
and the occupations of Finland. Some of the most picturesque views 
are those of lumbering. 


On the mezzanine behind the wooden curtains are various exhibits 


In the Balcony Looking Across to the Three Wooden Curtains 
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Inside the Finland‘ Pavilion on the Day of Dedication 


displaying Finland’s achievements in education, civic planning, and so- 
cial betterment. There is the model of an entire village. We learn how 
Finland takes care of her chief source of wealth, the forests. When- 
ever a tree is cut, another must be planted; such is the law. 
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The importance of wood is stressed also in the exhibits. We see, for 
instance, parts of airplanes which in other countries are made of metal, 
but in Finland are made of seasoned wood. There is a large collection 
of beautiful skis. In Finland as in Norway, skis have been from time 
immemorial a means of getting about the country—long before they 
were used for sports. Among wood products are artificial silk and arti- 
ficial wool as fine as silk. A peculiar kind of furniture, very light and 
flexible, is made by the Aaltos in their own shop. It is made of plywood, 
the thin sheets glued and pressed together in a mold, a process that 
makes it much stronger than the old-fashioned veneer which had a 
distressing habit of peeling off. The wood used is generally the preva- 
lent birch, and this furniture is therefore very inexpensive. In the 
furnished interiors exhibited we notice especially the beauty and vari- 
ety of the wood used for furniture. This effect is achieved by various 
ways of cutting and staining the common woods. 

Among other natural resources displayed are marble and copper. 
Finland is said to have the largest copper deposits in Europe. There are 
a great many textiles in bold, original patterns. A few examples of 
engraved glass, somewhat reminiscent of the familiar Swedish, are 
from the Finnish works of Karhula and Riihimaki. Some flower holders 
in pressed glass designed by Mrs. Aalto are a departure from the con- 
ventional vase patterns. 

From the gallery, where Finnish food is served, the visitor can look 
out over the pavilion and enjoy its weird charm. The exhibits and 
more especially the building itself are an earnest of that fresh, boldly 
imaginative note which has come into the Northern concert of nations 
with the development of Finland in twenty years of freedom and 
through the closer affiliation between her and the Scandinavian 
neighbors. 


The Review acknowledges with thanks the courtesy of 
the Scandinavian Commissioners to the World’s Fair in 


putting at our disposal the photographs for this article. 





A Bronx Tercentenary 


A Dane, Jonas Bronck, Gave His Name to the Borough 
By Joost DAHLERUP 


HILE VISITORS FROM every part of the world, in 

floating palaces, streamlined trains, and modern air liners, 

are flocking to New York to see the World’s Fair and 
admire the greatness of our city, New York can celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of an important event in her early history. On 
or about the 10th of July, 1639, a ship called De Brant van Trogen, 
flying the Dutch flag and coming from Holland, cast anchor outside 
Fort Amsterdam. It was owned and equipped by Jonas Bronck and 
navigated by Jochiem Pieterszen Kuyter. On board were scores of new 
settlers from Holland, Denmark, Norway, Holstein, and Ditmars, 
besides the members of the crew, who were also to remain in the New 
World, since the ship was not to return. It carried a mixed cargo of 
cattle, grain and seed, fruit trees, agricultural implements, tools of all 
kinds, furniture, and even building materials; in short everything 
needed for a carefully planned settlement in what was then a wilderness. 

Captain de Vries, of the Dutch Colonial Militia at Fort Amsterdam, 
entered a report in his journal telling of the great joy this unusual 
event had roused in the little settlement; how the only church bell in 
the village of New Amsterdam had rung out thanks to the Lord; how 
the school had been closed and the happy children sent home; how all 
activities had been suspended for the day, and a public holiday pro- 
claimed by Governor Willem Kieft. 

Bronck and Kuyter from the very first proved themselves to be 
remarkably active and capable men. Before the end of July they had 
selected the land they wanted and had obtained grants for it from the 
Colonial authorities as well as from the Indian sachem, 'Tacamack, for 
they wanted to live in peace with the Indians. 

The land was in what is now the densely populated northern part of 
New York City. Bronck chose for himself about five hundred acres in 
a large tract which the Indians called Ranaqua, situated between Great 
Neck and Ahquahung River, now Bronx River, in that Borough which 
still bears the name of Bronx. He almost immediately proceeded to 

ise part of this to farmers.who had arrived with him in De Brant van 
T'rogen, while he bought new stretches of land north of his original 

int. At the same time he set to work to clear the ground for the 
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Painting by John Ward Dunsmore of the Signing of the Treaty with the Indians in the 
Home of Jonas Bronck, 1642 


Standing by the Table, Chief Tacamack ; in the Center, Cornelis van Tienhoven, Secre- 
tary of the Colony; Jonas Bronck; Claes Carstensen (Norwegian) Interpreter; 
Domine Bogardus, and Captain Kuyter 


erection of a stone-set mansion, a barn, a tobacco shed, and barracks for 
his numerous employees, as also for the tillage of fields. 

On the other side of the river Kuyter selected a tract of land which 
the Indians called Schorakin, consisting chiefly of meadows—the pres- 
ent Harlem. Here he built his home with a thatched roof, in a style 
typical of a wealthy Dutch or Danish farmer’s house. He also built 
several stables, barns, and storehouses and enclosed the whole with a 
strong palisade of split hemlock as a protection from outside attacks. 
He named the estate Zegenlant, but this name was hardly ever used by 
anyone except himself and his family. The more prosaic minds of the 
other settlers did not take kindly to such a poetic name, and for them 
this beautiful estate was and remained Pieterszen’s Flats, by which 
name it will be found in almost all the maps from Dutch Colonial times. 

The old Colonial records do not reveal anything about the life of 
Jonas Bronck previous to his arrival except his marriage to Antonia 
Slagboom, the daughter of a wealthy merchant in Amsterdam. But 
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Bronck was the type of man who would be sure to attract attention and 
rouse curiosity, and many conclusions as to his antecedents have been 
drawn from his mode of living and from various incidents that occurred 
from the day of his landing. 

Evidently he was a man of means and also of culture and refinement. 
He was generally addressed as Seignor. His home was a marvel to the 
other settlers, being the first building in our present greatest city to 
boast a tile roof—carefully brought over from Holland in De Brant 
van Trogen. The furnishings were elaborate compared with those of 
the other settlers. They were astonished at the sight of his many fine 
shirts and his outer wearing apparel and especially by the fact that 
tablecloth and napkins seemed to him—here in the wilderness and next 
neighbor to the savages—as necessary as food itself. 

De Brant van Trogen was certainly a very peculiar name for a ship. 
The one who named it must have been familiar with the old Latin 
classics—with Virgil. Jonas Bronck had a crest which was engraved on 
his silver and embroidered on his fine tablecloths. There was nothing 
very unusual about the crest, but it carried a Latin motto: ne cede malis. 
Such a short sentence will generally be found to be a quotation and, by 
reason of its shortness, is more or less oracular. The last and most 
important word has been interpreted differently by historians according 
to their conception of Bronck’s character. It. may seem strange that 
nobody tried to find where the quotation came from. The most logical 
place to look for it would have been in Virgil—the author who had 
evidently inspired the name of the ship. And there it is. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the motto is taken from a line in the Aeneid 
which reads: T'w ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito; You must not 
give in to misfortunes but more courageously stand against them.—It 
seems almost certain, then, that this remarkable man, who at that time 
must have been in his middle fifties, had been inspired to seek adventure 
in the New World by the works of Virgil—the same that have been a 
torment to so many students. 

At the same time Bronck was evidently very religious. He named his 
house Emmaus, and he showed his faith in more than words when he 
refused to surround his estate with the usual fortification against 
attacks by the Indians. “God is my defense,” he said. “If He is for me, 
who can be against me?” His influence in church administration seems 
obvious. The earliest Colonial church record of marriages, for instance, 
begins just about one month after the arrival of Bronck and Kuyter, on 
August 15, 1639. The first entry was the marriage of Maritje Pieters 
van Coppenhagen to Jan Jacobszen van Vrelant, Jonas Bronck and his 
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wife being witnesses; and from that time on the record is kept with 
characteristic Dutch accuracy. 

The first peace treaty with the Indians was signed, in 1642, in the 
home of Bronck. It shows a humane feeling towards the “savages” 
which was by no means usual at that time, but may have been the result 
of Bronck’s theological studies. He brought with him from Holland the 
first library in New Netherland, consisting of books and manuscripts 
in Latin, Danish, and Dutch, for a large part dealing with law and 
theology. His Bible was in the Danish language. 

It is not to be wondered at that the descendants of an ancestor so 
distinguished as Bronck should feel curiosity as to his origin; and 
Bronck had many descendants. Perhaps some of them may have been a 
bit imaginative and may have fancied the crest to have been the 
escutcheon of a family of the highest nobility somewhere in Europe. 
But where? They sent inquiries to historical societies and universities in 
European cities, where Bronck might possibly have studied, inciden- 
tally also to the University of Copenhagen, but no trace whatever 
could be found. At last they must have arrived at the conclusion that 
Bronck most likely had been a Dane, and from that time on turned their 
attention toward those Danes in America whom they had found to be 
interested in the achievements of their compatriots on this side of the 
ocean. They even discovered that the writer of this article had such a 
hobby, and repeatedly sent him letters with requests and suggestions 
for further research along this line. 

One morning, now many years ago, he was sitting at his desk ponder- 
ing such a letter. What could he do? All sources seemed exhausted. 
Then, on a sudden impulse, he dipped his pen and wrote a long article 
to the Danish daily paper Politiken, telling everything he knew about 
Bronck and Kuyter and almost imploring the Danish historians to try, 
through their exceptionally fine archives, to trace their illustrious com- 
patriot, Jonas Bronck, whose name was commemorated in Dutch 
Colonial history in America. 

A long time elapsed, and the incident was almost forgotten. Then 
replies began to come in, not only from Denmark, but from Holland 
and Sweden. None of these, however, threw any light on the subject. 
Finally came another response which was a decided success. It was in 
the form of a long essay in the Danish-Norwegian Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine and was written by a learned magistrate of the 
Faroe Islands, N. Andersen, who for many years had made a study of 
the history and genealogy of those distant isles. 

The author proved that Jonas Bronck undoubtedly was identic:! 
with Johannes Mortensen Brunck, the son of Reverend Morten Je-- 
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persen Brunck of South Strém6 with parsonage at Thorshavn, who 
died there in 1590. He soon began his studies in a local school, but, Mr. 
Andersen explains, it might take a long time to get through that school 
because of the many interruptions. If the herring appeared outside the 
coast, the school would close, and pupils as well as teacher—who was 
always the parson himself—would go out to sea and help in the fishing. 
And no matter whether it took weeks, months, or the whole season, 
nobody would go back to school before all the herring had either been 
caught or driven back to sea. Fish always had the precedence of learn- 
ing on the Faroe Islands. 

In due time, however, Bronck was sent to the Latin School at Ros- 
kilde, preparatory to the University, where he was entered in 1616 as 
a theological student. The reason why the descendants of Bronck had 
not been able to find any record of him at the University was simply 
that Bronck had not been entered by his family name, which was the 
only one they knew, but as Johannes Martini Farinsulanis, that is, 
John the Son of Morten of the Faroe Islands. He must have been in his 
thirties at the time of his matriculation, which must be considered very 
good for a Faroe Island student of that time; some of the other students 
from those islands were in their forties. 

But here the mystery seemed to begin all over again. Nothing could 
be learned about Bronck’s whereabouts from the time of his matricula- 
tion till the day when he came sailing out of the ocean mists on his own 
ship, De Brant van Trogen, and cast anchor outside Fort Amsterdam. 
Where had he been in all those years? How had it been possible for a 
humble parson’s son, as he was when last heard from, to equip an expe- 
dition such as the one he was engaged in? Could he possibly have re- 
ceived a government grant in Holland? Or could it be that his father-in- 
law, the wealthy merchant in Amsterdam, had financed the venture ?— 
To these questions Mr. Andersen gives what seems a promising lead— 
but still no direct proof—in his discussion of Captain Jochiem Pieters- 
zen Kuyter. 

In all the requests to foreign institutions to find the identity of Jonas 
Bronck, his staunch friend, Captain Kuyter, had always been left in 
the background. Perhaps it was because Kuyter had no crest, or per- 
haps it was because he left no descendants, and the descendants of 
Bronck centered all their efforts of research on their own ancestor. 
Nevertheless, Kuyter was in no way inferior to Bronck, and as he lived 
longer, he was able to accomplish even more. He had his ups and 
downs, but finally he rose to the highest honor that could be bestowed 
on a Dutch colonist. He too was the founder of a part of the present 
New York City. In 1651 he formed a partnership with Governor Pieter 
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Stuyvesant of New Netherland, Governor Lucas Rodenberg of Cu- 
ra¢ao and adjacent islands, and the merchant Cornelis Potter, to con- 
vert his estate Zegenlant into a town. In order to attract the attention 
of prospective emigrants in Holland, where the project was widely 
advertised, the town was called New Harlem. This was a very large 
undertaking which has sometimes been called the first real estate com- 
pany in New York. 

Kuyter, a native of Dithmarschen, was married to a woman by the 
name of Lyntie Martins, which would have been her name if she had 
been the sister of Jonas Bronck and the daughter of the old Reverend 
Morten Jespersen Brunck in Thorshavn; and, moreover, the Colonial 
record gives her the place name van Coppenhagen. Such a relationship 
would certainly go far to explain the friendship and comradeship be- 
tween the two men, Bronck and Kuyter. Still there were more people 
in Denmark whose Christian name was Morten than the reverend 
gentleman. 

It is also known that Kuyter, before he came to America, had been 
a captain in the Danish East India Company for twelve years—which 
would have been from the very start of that rapidly growing enterprise 
a position in which he would have had ample opportunity to make 
a fortune. Of course, history is based on facts and not on suppositions; 
but would it after all be unreasonable to presume that Bronck too, 
whether he was a brother-in-law of Kuyter or only his friend, might 
have held a position in the same company which would have enabled him 
eventually, possibly in partnership with Kuyter, to finance that ex- 
traordinary expedition to New Amsterdam? 

There are said to be excellent records in the Royal Archives in 
Copenhagen covering the Danish East India Company. As the period 
in question was in the very early days of the company, when the per- 
sonnel could hardly have been large, it would seem quite possible that 
eventual research would yet cast more light on these two pioneers of 
our city. 
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The Ladybug 


A Manuscript for an Animated Cartoon 
By JoHannes V. JENSEN 


O THE GENIUS OF WALT DISNEY I am indebted 
for the following attempt to compose an animated cartoon. It 
is not written in the hope of seeing it produced, not as anything 
for the eye, but privately, as a film in words, to dispel gloomy thoughts. 

The state of brutalization which has developed between the nations 
of the earth in our day, and which has taken on such a baffling form 
that the very efforts made to unravel it seem to make it worse, is some- 
thing that no single human being can guard himself against. Our in- 
telligence is at a standstill. But hope and confidence take refuge in 
art, and here the animated cartoon, the most sovereign form of art, 
has had a mission. It has released much simple, old-fashioned love of 
fun. We become human again, and the hard knots loosen, when we 
can laugh once more. It hails from America, that great young country 
whose superabundant vitality breaks a path no matter what happens. 
In an age of gloom,.Walt Disney and others like him have given the 
world a good laugh. 

We have been wondering this year whether the world would stand 
till Easter. For a few days we received no newspapers, there seemed to 
be a shroud resting over the earth, and with that we had a white Easter. 
The world did stand till Easter, but what will happen now is something 
that nobody knows. 

On a potted plant brought from the greenhouse, I found a ladybug, 
out too early, but a harbinger of spring. I gave it to a little girl to 
play with, and the ladybug ran across her chubby hand like a tiny 
red bead. Quickly she held out her other hand, and the ladybug ran 
across that too, then round the hand and back to the first again, a long 
journey without getting anywhere, as it happens to so many of us! 
The little girl wanted the ladybug to fly up to God and pray for fine 
weather, and when it had been running for a while back and forth from 
one hand to the other, it really did spread its little wings, as much 
as to say that will do now, and prepared for flight. In the same moment 
I saw the animated cartoon before me. 

'n Denmark the ladybug is called Marthénen, Mary’s bird, and the 
tradition concerning it is known to every child. The same story is told 
in the English-speaking countries. In England the ladybug is called 
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the ladybird, or bird of our Lady, in France it is béte abon Dieu. 'There 
are legends about it from Catholic times. Still further back, in Northern 
antiquity, it was called Freyja’s bird. Pagan or Catholic, at any rate 
people have from early times connected the ladybug with heaven in 
their imagination. 

An animated cartoon about the ladybug and its flight to heaven will 
therefore be understood in countries the world over. Here it is: 


We are in the world of crawlers, an underworld where only wrig- 
gling things, worms and maggots, live and feed and fight each other, a 
hideous squirming life, earthbound, on cabbage leaves or in a ditch, 
under and upon the water, with a lowering, pus-colored sky hanging 
over it. 

General gobbling all along the line. Huge, flesh-colored cabbage 
worms, with spectacles on their noses and scissors in their mouths, clip 
piece after piece from the leaf, working zealously, and the leaves they 
devour are big, fresh newspapers, straight from the presses, Times, 
Le Temps, Chicago Tribune, World, V élkische Beobachter, etc., ete. 
The eyes behind the spectacles are almost popping out of their heads, 
and everything—gigantic headlines, advertisements, printer’s ink and 
paper—goes into the maw of the worms. It is food that fattens. And 
maybe they aren’t crackling! 

The measuring worms are busy pacing off their possessions on a 
‘abbage leaf and fighting among each other, measuring again and 
again—there you can see for yourself! The entire leaf belongs to one 
of them, and it also belongs to the other. The leaf is evidently the map 
of a province, ribbed with rivers and showing plainly defined boun- 
daries. Of course the measuring worms claim the whole of it! They 
stretch themselves and cheat with the measuring tape, lift their humps 
just once more, rise against each other to their full length, their sucking 
feet already planted on another’s possession. Hopeless disagreement! 

Maggots, a whole bed of maggots, are teeming in a mud-hole and 
seem to live by eating each other, a blind world come alive, a horrible 
thing! Ground beetles run like small tanks, taking the handicaps and 
leaping the trenches that occur in the terrain, while the bombardier 
beetle advances, vigorously shooting at the enemy in the rear. Armies 
of ants as far as the eye can see come marching in closed ranks and 
engage each other in battle. Up above, the air is black with flying 
things, the bees have left their hives and are swarming. Ragnarok al! 
along the line! But down below, the water-spiders like submarines are 
bobbing up and down in the pool, while torpedo boats in the shape of 
water-bugs skim the surface. Long grubs of dragon flies dart in an: 
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out among the aquatic plants like galleys; in their mouths they carry 
pincers with which they pull the maggots out of the mud as if they 
were pulling nails. And in the lowest depth, ugh! the horse-leech! 

It is a dark and narrow world, that of the crawlers, and from the 
clotted sky above there is a dripping of venom and thick fluids that 
make the underworld still more slimy and loathsome. 


There comes a ladybug, red as a drop of sealing-wax with tiny black 
dots on her back, scurrying along without visible feet, like a fine lady 
in a crinoline. Her antenne are quivering, evidently she doesn’t like 
the environment and is looking for a way to get out of it. She climbs 
a straw, rounds the tip and goes down again to the root, and there she 
is again just where she started out. She tries another straw and comes 
down to earth again after having made a detour in the heights, leading 
to nothing. But when she gets to the top of a straw for the third time, 
the ladybug makes up her mind to fly. Tiny little wings sprout from 
her back; she lifts her covering-wings like lids, spreads her transparent 
wings, and reveals three long narrow bands which begin to rotate, while 
her antennz become a propeller. Like a little autogyro the ladybug 
rises in the air, milling her way a little slantingly, seeking an escape 
from this dismal world. She is going up to God to pray for fine weather. 

The earth shrinks beneath her. Seen from above it looks like a moon- 
lit landscape with craters, shell-holes and trenches, trees with the 
crowns shot off, a city in ruins after a bombardment, and the rest No 
Man’s Land covered with a growth of poppies. In the horizon over a 
ridge of hills and extending far down the slope are soldiers’ graves 
with white crosses, like a spectral band, regiments and divisions, ranks 
upon ranks, square miles of crosses. The higher up the ladybug flies, 
the more she sees, but at last all details down on earth fade away and 
finally are hidden by the clouds. 

It is a trying way up there. The ladybug has to go through a storm 
where thunder and lightning rage, blue-black clouds float around like 
flapping colossuses, polyps with squinting eyes, reaching tentacles with 
suckers out after the ladybug. Forked lightning crackles around her, 
its claws like those of a many-footed fiery crawfish, and through open- 
ings in the clouds the ladybug can see what would happen to her if she 
were to fall down. There is a terrible abyss with saw-toothed moun- 
tams, and down in the bottom the crevices seem alive with stone-eyes 
lurking for prey. But the ladybug rises steadily on milling wings above 
the wild storm till the sky spreads out and is blue again. 

In the upper ether the ladybug meets the bird roe which at first looks 
lke a mere speck, but soon swells in size till it looms quite near with 
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a wing-spread like the largest airplane ever seen, with a head like a 
condor bearing a gold crown and carrying in its claws an elephant 
which it has just caught. The ladybug is such a tiny little thing that 
the bird roc doesn’t notice her at all. It careens in its flight and describes 
large circles as it disappears into another part of the sky with the 
freshly-caught elephant in its claws. As it passes, there are long rows 
of windows in its broad side, so near that passengers with spy-glasses 
and cameras can be seen within. The current of air is so strong that it 
makes waves and empty pockets where the little autogyro reels and 
comes near to being overturned, but she regains her balance and goes 
milling on. 

And now the ladybug is drawing near to God. His raiment may be 
seen from afar like a swelling cumulus cloud in highest heaven, and 
up there, many miles above, there is seen a large face like a snowy 
mountain top with a beard hanging down from it like glaciers, a coun- 
tenance like Gaurisanker to behold. And round about Gaurisanker 
archangels are fluttering like delicate muslin-white feather clouds, with 
bare feet under their shifts, playing their harps and flying in wide, 
blissful circles through the azure blue heavens. But behind God’s head 
stands the sun itself like a halo of golden rays. 

Then the little autogyro-ladybug halts her flight in the dizzying 
space before God’s face and curtsies, praying for fine weather. There 
is an almost imperceptible nod up there on high, and the ladybug curt- 
sies again, stands still on the same spot for an instant with milling 
wings, and starts with a gliding flight that seems almost like falling, 
down to earth again with the promise she has received. 

She passes through the belt of storms, where the black polyps of 
the thunder reach after her and the fiery crawfish of the forked light- 
ning snatch after her, as she descends toward the sinful world. 

There the sky is lowering as usual, and the gobbling goes on mightily 
in the ditch. As the ladybug comes bringing fine weather, a ray of light 
penetrates the miasma, then full daylight shines over the pool and 
down to the bottom of the stagnant, fermenting water. 

Suddenly, as the light strikes that gobbling, crawling mass, there is 
a general transformation. The great, hideous, newspaper-reading cab- 
bage worms with bristles along their sides and a thorn in their back 


change to pupe, they take shape like Egyptian mummy coffins, as if 


their longing for a better life were written upon them; in this state 
they enjoy a quiet transition, an actual cessation from eating. Then 
they burst out and unfold as gorgeous red admirals and peacock butter- 
flies, open their wings like a birth of color, and rise with light, gliding 
leaps, fluttering their wings, up into the sunlight. 
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The same thing happens to the measuring worms. After having 
quarreled about their possessions till they grew quite greenish-white 
with annoyance, they turn their backs upon each other, change into 
pup in a hurry, burst out as happy little butterflies, and rise up into 
the air like jewels. 

The maggots in their mud-hole become a swarm of flies, tiny musi- 
cians all of them; with violins, flutes, and horns they range themselves 
like an orchestra and rise into the air to the intonation of the dainty 
music of the spheres. 

And the horrid grub with pincers in its mouth climbs to the top 
of a scouring-rush, bursts its maggot skin and develops into the love- 
liest brand-new biplane with aluminum planes and chromium fixtures. 
It rises glittering up into the air and in an elegant, almost perpendicular 
fight executes an extravagant looping before it disappears in the 
direction of the sun. 

When the ladybug has brought fine weather, she sits down on a 
leaf and looks a wee bit lonesome, isn’t something going to happen 
to her too? Then there is a milling in the air far away, a second: little 
autogyro approaches rapidly, and when it is near enough reveals itself 
as the sweetest little male ladybug your eyes ever lit upon. He sits 


down by the side of the female ladybug, it is love at first sight, they 
fold their wings and. roll toward each other like two drops of sealing 
wax. And the field of vision closes around the happy two. 

So it was that the ladybug brought fine weather. 





The Squire of Ovralid 


Heidenstam 1s Eighty Years Old 


An Appreciation in Profile 
By Hoicer LUNDBERGH 


CANNOT REMEMBER ever leaving Gothenburg for New 

York without, from somewhere on shore, the thrice-sung word 

“Sverige” reaching us through the still blue night. The anthems of 
Sweden and the United States have long since been played by the ship's 
orchestra. We have definitely set our face toward Vinga Light and 
the wide waters beyond. The city will soon be a glittering blurr astern. 
But the fjord is still narrow, our speed is slack, and on the rocky shore, 
unseen to us on the lighted liner, men and women call a farewell to 
other men and women on the departing ship. Almost until the channe! 
broadens into the North Sea the clear Swedish voices, in succeeding 
groups, take up the song, Sverige, Sverige, Sverige, fosterland. Tenor: 
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Photographs by Emtwue Vantetson 
Heidenstam’s Home Ovralid 


and sopranos give ringing assurance to var léngtans bygd, vart hem 
pda jorden, and there is an ancient and lovely peace of Christmas in the 
Fall, julesné och susa, djupa mo of the baritones and the altos. As 
the last dark ridge of land slips slowly past, rises in unison, Du land, 
dar vara barn en gang fa bo. Then there is only the wind and the waves 
and the steadily rising hum of the engines. But our hearts beat to the 
rhythm and beauty of Verner von Heidenstam’s glorious salute to 
his country, set to such tender and rousing music by Vilhelm Sten- 
hammar. 

On such emotional occasions it is very difficult to judge clearly 
and analytically. But I wonder if Heidenstam is not most lyrical, most 
powerful, most utterly stirring when he moves on Swedish ground 
among Swedish subjects. His eyes love best to view the familiar 
Swedish landscape, his feet find their most secure hold on Sweden’s 
granite knolls, his heart has never left the Tiveden forest and the 
shore of Lake Vittern, where he was born. 

There are to remember and ever cherish the glowing jewels in his 
first volume of poems Vallfart och vandringsar (Pilgrimages and 
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Wander Years, 1888) rich, many-faceted, daringly colorful. In this 
remarkable collection of verse the warmth and alien tempo of the East 
are unforgettably made real. There is, too, the novel, Endymion, in 
subject matter, if not in style, as “modern” as a Maugham story. And 
there is also the brilliant travel book, From Col di Tenda to Blocksberg, 
which appeared at about the same time, during Heidenstam’s early 
foreign journeys. 

But to my mind they do not approach in grandeur and conviction 
those of his works which are painted against a Swedish setting. I shall 
always regard The Charles Men as the most superbly written series 
of historical sketches in any language or time. And there is the mighty 
The Tree of the Folkungs and S§:ta Birgittas pilgrimsfdrd (St. Brid- 
get’s Pilgrimage). In many foreign lands Heidenstam gathered a 
myriad of impressions, bright as a Spanish shawl. But his greatest 
treasures he found, I think, in the stern soil of his beloved Sweden. 

At eighty the squire of Ovralid is still a Northern Caesar. His aristo- 
cratic nature rebels against the stupid, heavy-soled totalitarianism, 
but he will discuss it, learnedly, sardonically, in great detail and with a 
great deal of pessimism. Many of the idols before which he bowed as a 
humble and deeply esthetic young poet, are broken and in discard. 
Many of the new ones, to his cool and sensitive mind, are ugly and 
bizarre. Some, however, he recognizes; regardless of what strange 
names apply to them today, Heidenstam will praise them and defend 
them. Like all giants of this earth he knows full well that his brow 
wears a laurel wreath. But he carries his crown easily, almost jauntily, 
like a hunting cap. His gray coxcomb still rears its familiar silhouette, 
and the profile is as arrogantly handsome as of yore. More telling yet 
of the banked but living fire within him are his vigilant though heavy- 
lidded eyes and his finely moulded, restive mouth. 

His astounding flexibility of mind and the inherent histrionic quality 
of his nature make you believe that it is possible for him, at a moment’s 
notice, to feel and to be either Hans Alienus of the classic East or one 
of the lean, taciturn generals who followed unhesitatingly King 
Charles XII all over Europe. To each of the many facets which reflect 
his brilliancy he lends the true historian’s and the great actor’s touch 
of unmistakable authenticity. In the personality of Heidenstam, utterly 
divorced (if that were possible) from his towering literary achieve: 
ment, there is a large measure of glamour and adventure. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s words about Richard Cory fit him like a mantle: 


. . He was a gentleman from head to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 
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And he was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he talked, 


But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
“Good morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 


A few summers ago my mother and I were visiting Prince Eugen 
at his country place, Orgarden, in Ostergétland. Another guest was 
Count Albert Ehrensvird, then Sweden’s clever and erudite Minister 
to France. In the evening Heidenstam drove over from Ovralid and 
remained for dinner. Four hours we sat at the table. For four hours 
[ listened to the talk move among a dozen topics, probing, analyzing. 
Art, music, the theater and literature, as well as politics, travel, food, 
and social legislation were discussed with knowledge, eagerness, and 
tolerance. Heidenstam, whom some of us had not seen for several 
years, was still the rangy, courteous, and witty Carolinian. Leaning 
far back in his chair, his long hands resting on the cloth before him, he 
sasily became the center of the conversation. 

There was a salty tang to many of his reminiscences, and his eyes, 
surrounded by a net of fine wrinkles, became filled with a light of boyish 
mischievousness as he recounted story after story. His gestures were 
measured, his voice never rose above a conversational tone, and his 
words, instinctively and skilfully chosen, were precise and pictorial. 

The following day we were asked to lunch at Ovralid, that lovely 
place which he has built for himself on a bluff overlooking Lake Vat- 
tern, near Motala. We had a gay meal and later gathered in his beauti- 
fully proportioned library and study, a room with white wood work, 
light colored walls, large windows, and a charming old kakelugn, or 
stove of flowery tile. 

When we drove off, Heidenstam waved a farewell to us from the 
steps at the entrance door. Tall and erect and handsome, he seemed to 
me more than ever the seventeenth or eighteenth century warrior- 
nobleman. Only, his sword was a sturdy walking-stick and there were 
no plumes on his wide-brimmed hat. 





Kerstin Thorborg 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


HE contralto 
in opera has 
in some re- 


spects a thankless 
task. She has to sing 
a great number of 
parts regardless of 
whether they fit her 
personality or not; 
in the Wagnerian 
repertoire alone they 
range all the way 
from the supernatu- 
ral mysticism of 
Erda in the Ring to 
the mundane chatter 
of Magdalena in Die 
Meistersinger. Her 
part is often quite 
short, almost always 
secondary to that of 
the soprano, and yet 
requires an artist 
of the first rank. 

Quite unique in the opportunity it af- 
fords the contralto is Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Eurydice which has often been called a 
one-part opera. The Orfeo, sung by a 
woman, is on the stage throughout the 
performance and singing almost continu- 
ously. It was fortunate, when this opera 
was revived here last season, that the 
Metropolitan had on its staff, in the 
Swedish contralto Kerstin Thorborg, a 
singing actress almost miraculously fitted 
for the part. 

When Gluck wrote Orfeo ed Eurydice 
he was trying to get away from the arti- 
ficiality of the Italian opera with its 
intricate plot and its arias. He conceived 
his work on lines of noble and dignified 
simplicity. We first see Orfeo with his 


Kerstin Thorborg as Salome 


friends lamenting 
in the grove at the 
grave of his wife 
Eurydice. Love ap- 
pears to him and 
promises that he 
shall lead her out 
from Hades, provid- 
ed he will not look 
back. Next we see 
him descending into 
the abode of the de- 
mons and furies 
where his mournful 
sweet music charms 
them until they al- 
low him to pass into 
Elysium. There he 
finds Eurydice and 
proceeds to lead her 
up to earth. But she 
begs him to look at 
her, and threatens to 
return to the abode 
of happy shades, since he no longer 
loves her. At that Orfeo can resist no 
longer; he turns and they fall into each 
other’s arms, but in the same moment 
Eurydice drops dead. So far Gluck fol- 
lows the well-known story, but at this 
point he departs from it to create a happy 
ending. Love appears once more and re- 
stores Eurydice to life—and we lose, of 
course, that sense of inexorable fate which 
moves us so deeply in the Greek myth. 

The part of Orfeo was first sung by a 
male contralto, then rewritten for a tenor. 
and in modern times has been taken by a 
woman. Kerstin Thorborg’s voice has 
warmth and sumptuous richness combined 
with unusual power in the lower register 
In singing the strange, sweet, flowing anc 





KERSTIN THORBORG 


The Death of Eurydice, as Orfeo Is Leading Her Up to Earth 


Orfeo Among the Happy Shades in Elysium 
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illusion. Her acting is at once 
impassioned and _ restrained. 
The weird, fascinating drama 
is borne up almost entirely by 
her personality and her art. 

Another classic role is that 
of Klytemnestra in Elektra by 
Richard Strauss. The name 
part is brilliantly sung by 
Rose Pauly. Mme. Thorborg 
plays opposite her in one scene 
of terrific power, where she 
has to impersonate the aged 
queen ravaged by evil passions 
until she has become a moral 
and physical wreck. 

Nothing could be farther 
from this gruesome apparition 
than the role Kerstin Thor- 
borg takes in another Strauss 
opera, Der Rosenkavalier. In 
this gay and wicked comedy 
of old Vienna she is the dapper 
youth Octavian, who is the 
lover of an older woman, and 
masquerades in the dress of 
her waiting-woman to ward off 
suspicion. She makes a hand- 
some youth and acts _ with 
humor and adroitness. In Eu- 
rope she has also sung the 
name part in a third Strauss 
opera, Salome. 

Among the revivals staged 


last season by the energetic 
new manager of the Metropol- 
itan, Mr. Edward Johnson, 
was Moussorgsky’s Boris Gu- 
dunoff, usually identified with 
the name of Chaliapin who last 


sang it here and used his native 
Russian. The title part was 
sung this time by Ezio Pinza, 
the opera being given in Ita!- 
ian. Kerstin Thorborg took t!ie 
part of the young girl Marina. 
somewhat monotonous music, she keeps When it comes to Wagner, Kerstin 
throughout the simple classic line. Her Thorborg is at home on the wind-swe)t 
commanding stature and carriage help the heights of Valhalla. She has all the lof'i- 


Kerstin Thorborg as Fricks 
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ness of conception and grandeur of per- 
formance that we have become accus- 
tomed to on the stage dominated by Lauritz 
Melchior and Kirsten Flagstad. Par- 
ticularly distinguished is her Waltraute 
in Gétterdadmmerung. Mme. Flagstad is 
never more soft and feminine than in 
almost a kind of 
Valhalla domesticity about her as she 
sits under the tree in her flowing dress 
divested of all Walkiire trappings. She is 
wholly the mortal woman resting bliss- 
fully in the thought of her love. Suddenly 
there is the familiar cry, and Waltraute 
rushes in on the stage. And what a mag- 
nificent apparition Kerstin Thorborg is in 
her gleaming mail and with the tall black 
wings in her helmet! She is a perfect con- 
trast to Brinnhilde, whom she scorns 
while she is pleading with her. If she lacks 
something of Flagstad’s warm humanity, 
her coldness and hateur are in keeping 
with the réle of Waltraute, and the dark 
color of the voice helps to convey the idea 
of approaching doom, as she sings the 
long narrative describing the plight of the 
gods. It is a scene that often fails of its 
full effect because of the inadequacy of 
the contralto, but with two such superb 
artists as Kirsten Flagstad and Kerstin 
Thorborg it seems to carry in it the heart 
of the whole tragic conflict. 


this scene. There is 


Kerstin Thorborg is a majestic and 
noble Fricka in both Das Rheingold and 
Die Walkiire. Of the former the English 
critic and Wagner biographer Ernest 
Newman said, when she sang at Covent 
Garden, that she was the best Fricka he 
had ever seen or hoped to see. She avoids 
the pitfall of making Fricka a mere shrew 
and domestic scold; she is always the 
enraged goddess, the defender of virtue, 
truth, and loyalty. As Erda, Mme. Thor- 
borg perhaps lacks something of the mys- 
tie quality, but she is a seductive Venus 


ind an adequate Brangiine. Ortrud in 


Lohengrin gives her an opportunity for 
subtle characterization of the malevolent 


THORBORG 


As Klytemnestra in “Elektra” 


woman who wrecks all the lives she 


touches. 

It would be difficult to find even among 
Swedish versatile 
than Kerstin Thorborg. She has a wide 


artists any one more 
experience, having sung in England and 
on the Continent. She has now completed 
her third season at the Metropolitan, 
where she has been entrusted with an 
ever greater variety of tasks. To her 
natural gifts, a beautiful voice of great 
range and a regal stage presence, she adds 
a highly intellectual approach and great 
skill as an actress. 





Minnesota Funeral 


By Eien NIELSEN 


‘ X YE HAVE BEEN in the little 

country parish two months, and 

we have had three funerals. 

The old settlers are dying out. Not many 
are left. 

One of the first afternoons after we 
were settled, John and I called on the 
Jensens, who have Old-Father living with 
them. He is eighty-two. They are poor. 
“Father,” called, The 
minister is here.”’ 


she “come out. 

There was a fretful stirring in the bed- 
room, and then his cane was heard tap- 
ping, tapping, and Old-Father came sham- 
bling into the room. He had a rather 
lovely, pale face with a nimbus of soft 
white hair encircling his head. He looked 
like a very old weary angel. His hands 
were gnarled and cool, almost cold. He 
wore an ancient grey worsted sweater 
which clung to his bony shoulders and 
sagged to knee level, the pockets seeping 
grains of tobacco. 

He lowered himself by degrees into a 
chair and sat there, defeated, infinitely 
tired, as though he had dragged himself 
through endless days. A little deaf, a little 
blind, and nothing to do, nothing to do. All 
day, every day, nothing to do. Just come 
to the table to be fed when they call him, 
then back in his chair in the corner to wait 
for another meal or bedtime. 

The rusty old clock ticks slowly. The 
house is old, too; linoleum on the floor, no 
books, no pictures, only shabbiness every- 
where. I asked foolishly—the young can- 
not talk to the old—‘‘Does the time seem 
long to you?” I asked that out of my 
youthful energy; my days are always too 
short. His face crumpled up like a tired 
child’s, and he blubbered fretfully, “Oh, 
yes, so long, so long.” The ery of a child 
who wants to go home, back to bed, to 
sleep. 


We had coffee. I said, ““Ah, there’s al- 
ways coffee. Isn’t it good to have your 
afternoon coffee?” 

“But I don’t deserve it,” he whimpered. 
“I don’t lift a hand.” And I felt the 
tragedy that must come with being of no 
use, discarded. A long, independent life of 
getting nothing without giving, and then 
suddenly, with the treachery of age, 
obliged to accept and accept, no return 
possible. 

The houses of the poor seem always to 
have north exposures, yet how the old 
need the sun! They watch for it, sitting in 
its spotlight with the same inner knowl- 
edge of the sun’s healthfulness that cats 
have. “If only the spring would come,” he 
said, “then I can walk around the house. I 
can sit on the porch in the sun, and some- 
times people walking by will stop and talk 
to me.” 

“Where in Denmark are you from?” we 
asked, and instantly were sorry. For the 
ways of his memory were devious and 
faded. Back, back, he struggled through 
the thickening fog in his head. Where in 
Denmark had he come from? Had he ever 
been in Denmark? But that was long ago. 
That was another world, another life. The 
distress in his face hurt us when, for a 
moment, it seemed to him that he had 
come from nowhere, had always sat idle in 
that chair in the gloomy, barren room. 


But finally Old-Father died. His two 
sons from Iowa had been sent for; awk- 
ward, shabby, they came to the parsonage 
to make arrangements for the funeral. 
How little, I marvelled, is left of a man’s 
life when he is gone and no longer there 
to justify it. A paper here and there, an 
old book, a letter. Of these fragments we 
must make enough for an obituary. Where 
had their father been married? They 
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didn’t know. How old had he been when 
he came to this country? They didn’t 
know. His favorite song?—and we would 
have it sung. They shuffled their feet— 
“Well,” we said, “we will find songs.” Al- 
ready it is as though Old-F ather had never 
been. We could scarcely make out the bare 
statistics. Five years ago he had moved in 
with his daughter, but even then he had 
been very old, hardly a person; they had 
not talked with him about the past. He 
was the past. 

The day of his funeral was stormy, and 
we were afraid there would be neither 
flowers nor people. 

In the a lull came; the 
weather was suddenly almost sunny. In- 
side the church was a goodly crowd, most- 
ly old people who had been young when 
Old-Father was young. On the altar rail 
lay three sprays of flowers with lavender 
streamers bearing in silver letters the 
word FATHER. 

As we sat whispering, the deep bell 
began tolling solemnly, and we knew that 
they must be coming up the road; the 


afternoon 


hearse, the family, and the pallbearers. I 
felt happy to know that Old-Father had 
things right, just like others. It was right 
and fine and Christian that for him too the 
janitor should start the fires, the church 
fill with people, the organist be in place. 

The bell up in the tower rolls back and 
forth, back and forth, life is long, life is 
short. The janitor’s tug on the rope is 
definite, ominous. Bong, bong. The sound 
is much louder now that they have opened 
the double doors; it fills the church with 
iron music so that the organ, when it 
starts, sounds little and frail. 

Hearing the shuffle of feet we all crane 
our necks to look back. We want to see 
low things are going at the door. Ah—the 
pallbearers are poor, too. Bewildered, they 
stumble, scratch their heads. And they all 

ough, loudly. Poor people always do. 
hey herd together like sheep, their eyes 
easy. They wait to see what the leader 
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does and then they all, quickly, do the 
same. 


Beyond the huddled group lie the white 
country fields, framed in the doorway. Mr. 
Jensen holds Mrs. Jensen, the daughter, 
tenderly by the arm. He looks quite 
strange, now that he is newly washed and 
shaven. Mrs. Jensen’s hat, always too 


small, today seems miniature; her face is 
red and swollen from crying. Old-Father 
had become her child, her ailing, fretful 
child. She says she can still hear him eall- 
ing, “What time is it? What time is it 
now?” Time to go, Old-Father, time to go. 

At last the frightened pallbearers are 
induced to push together in the right 
direction. Up the aisle rolls the casket on 
its wheeled stand. One of the pallbearers 
has put his hat on it, and the hat rides in 
state; atop the purple flowers it looks 
a little drunken, rowdy. Will it hang on 
until they get to the altar? We are tense 
with fear, for it is sliding gently. Ah, they 
made it. 

But where are the mourners? I recall 
all the funerals I have attended, the 
mighty, reverent families following their 
dead, the impressive line of children and 
grandchildren and distant relations. . . . 
Here come merely Mr. and Mrs. Jensen 
ana Old-Father’s two embarrassed sons 
and a little girl, a grandchild, I suppose. 
In the great, blank center of the ten pews 
roped off with crepe sits this shipwrecked 
crew of five. 

The little girl wears heavy, ribbed un- 
derwear and black-ribbed stockings, with 
no bloomers to cover all this utility. The 
garters, frayed and stringy, nip down 
savagely into the stockings, pulling them 
tight and askew. She has a muff, one of 
those cheap things of cat fur, with a 
string of the same stuff around her neck. 
And the poor little creature—she is about 
six—is crying with that awful, despairing 
bitterness of which only children are 
capable. 

But the candles are lighted on the altar. 
Their glow is warm and soft and gentle, 
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wavering a little in a current of air. Above 
them stands the patient, sorrowing Christ 
in His beautiful white marble robes, His 
head bent toward our misfortunes. Then 
the old Danish hymns are sung, and John 
reads his text: “First the grain, then the 
full grain in the ear, but when the fruit is 
brought forth immediately He putteth in 
the sickle because the harvest is come.”’ 

After the sermon the undertaker opens 
the casket. Old-Father looks so little, so 
shrunken and clean, quite shrived of his 
body. But really, we think, staring at the 
sharp, bold lines of his pioneer’s face, 
really quite a man. Death always gives 
dignity. And serenity. All is over, all is 
well, 

From where I sit I am able to see his 
little old face and white fluff of hair, his 
hands folded staunchly on his stomach. 
Everyone else files past to look their last 
at him, the old shuffling by wondering 
when they are to lie thus. Last of all comes 
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the little family. The child cries heart- 
breakingly, not loudly, into her muff, her 
eyes so blinded by tears that she lurches 
into people and into the wrong pews; the 
two sons wipe their eyes furtively on the 
backs of their hands. Then the casket is 
closed and wheeled off down the aisle. 
When the church doors are opened and 
we go out, it is twilight, and a biting, 
stinging blizzard rages again, sleety snow 
whipped horizontally into the eyes by the 
Overhead the bell tolls, 
clanging coldly on the hard air. I run 
home, blinded, gasping, to a warm house 
and a cat curled up in front of the stove 
on its cushion, its well filled saucer nearby. 
But I cannot forget the little girl, her 


furious wind. 


small white face burrowing into her muff, 


the garters pinching her stockings. She 
stumbled along all by herself. Why didn’t 
her father hold her by the hand? Why 
didn’t someone help her? She was little 
enough to be carried. 


Evening Song 


From THE DanisH oF B.S. INGEMANN BY RosBert S. HILLYER 


HE HUGE and silent night now comes 
: With lights of scattered fire, 


Each light a sun to countless homes 
In vaster vales and higher. 


Into the depths of heaven’s sea 
ry’ . . . 

The night her wings immerses, 
While chants the starry psaltery 
From radiant universes. 


O Night, speed forth thy worlds that sail 


The everlasting river, 


While holy stars and mortals hail 
With praise the great Life-giver. 





Not Under the Nazi Thumb 


Denmark Steers a Clear Course in Foreign Policy 


By Ernst CHRISTIANSEN 


ROM THE REQUEST I 


received to give an expression of 


have 


opinion on Joachim Joesten’s book 
Rats in the Larder,* I realize that this 
book must have attracted a certain amount 
of attention in America. This is not true 
in England where the book was first pub- 
lished, though under another title. Nor is 
it true in Denmark. So far as I know only 
two newspapers in Denmark have re- 
viewed it at any length. One of these is 
Politiken, which very naturally—in view 
of its severe criticism particularly of the 
Radical Party—has treated the book with 
hostility. The other is the organ of the 
Communist Party, which has praised it, 
and that too is understandable, as it fol- 
lows in many respects. the lines laid out 
in Stalin’s Danish organ. But it should be 
noted that Mr. Joesten uses as arguments 
quotations from Conservative and semi- 
Nazi sources, which of course in Denmark 
could not be pressed into service to sup- 
port a Communistic attack on the country. 
If this attracted attention 
in America, it is because of unfamiliarity 
with Danish conditions. In Denmark it 


book has 


would not be taken any more seriously 
than are similar expressions of opinion 
from the adherents of Stalin’s Russian 
policy. 

The prevalent unfamiliarity with Dan- 
ish conditions makes it all the more re- 
grettable that such a book shoguld win 
credence in America. For it is unfortu- 
nately an altogether dishonest book. It is 
dishonest because the author, under the 
tiask of friendship, gives an altogether 

* Rats in the Larder, The Story of Nazi In- 


‘uence in Denmark. By Joachim Joesten. Put- 
m’s. 1939. Price $2.50. 


false picture of Denmark. Not that it does 
not contain many facts about Denmark, 
for it does. But to these facts are added 
incorrect statements, and the presentation 
is distorted so that it has become a mali- 
cious caricature. As my readers know, the 
most malicious caricature can be made by 
drawing a picture that resembles a certain 
man—and then adding a line or two that 
distorts the whole picture. 

I cannot discuss the many details of the 
book, partly for lack of space, and partly 
because I have not the material with me 
here. Nor is it necessary, for the point at 
issue is the correctness or incorrectness 
of the picture as a whole. 

Nevertheless there are a few details 
that I wish to mention. First two protests. 
It is absolutely untrue and an insult to 
the foreign press when the author states 
that foreign led 
around, so to speak, by a string when they 


correspondents are 
visit Denmark. No newspaper man of any 
led 
around by a string when he is visiting a 
foreign country. And in Denmark no at- 
tempt is made to do so. On the contrary, 


importance allows himself to be 


every door is thrown wide open, and Ger- 
man and English are so generally spoken 
that a foreigner is able to get any quantity 
of information outside the official sources. 
The author should have refrained even for 
his own sake from casting this suspicion, 
but at least it serves the purpose of telling 
newspaper men everywhere a good deal 
about the object of the book. 
Furthermore, I want to protest against 
the statement that the not 
seem to cherish any higher ambition than 
to make money, eat and drink to their 
hearts’ content, and enjoy themselves.” I 


Danes “do 
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shall not deny that the average Dane likes 
good food, that he smiles readily and en- 
joys a joke. That is undeniably a part of 
the Danish nature. But food and drink 
and money are far from being the highest 
values in Denmark. It is particularly in- 
correct because Denmark—for the very 
reason that she is a small country—has 


learned to rely on the spiritual values of - 


life. We know that our contribution can 
be of value to ourselves and others only 
if it is a cultural contribution. We are 
therefore far prouder of being Grundt- 
vig’s native land than of being the land of 
fine agricultural products and excellent 
handicrafts. In Denmark the great men 
in the world of the intellect, such as Pro- 
fessor Niels Bohr and others, enjoy a 
prestige that no amount of wealth could 
confer upon them. And when, for instance, 
Stauning has become an extraordinarily 
popular figure—as he certainly is—it is 
assuredly not because he has “made 
money” but because his distinguished abil- 
ity to guide the destinies of a nation has 
been recognized. 

Next I come to the general tendency of 
the book. This is, briefly, that Danish 
domestic and foreign policy is actually 
determined by considerations of the Ger- 
man Nazi régime, in so far as the issues 
touch on the interests of German Nazism. 
Furthermore, that the Danish defenses 
are laid out in accordance with the wishes 
of Nazi Germany. And Denmark’s atti- 
tude is said to be that, in a given case, she 
would not fight against Germany if at- 
tacked by that country, but would fight 
against England. To support these con- 
tentions the author marshals quotations 
from Danish Conservative officers and 
from similar sources in Sweden and Nor- 
way. 

Mr. Joesten’s contentions are absolutely 
untrue, and I am certain that most of the 
men he quotes as sources would protest 
against the deductions he makes from 
their statements. But even apart from 
this, there are certain facts which show 





that Mr. Joesten says things that are not 
true. 


Let us take first our commercial policy. 
In this domain, Denmark’s greatest con- 
cern during recent years has been to buy 
more in England. From 1932 to 1937 Den- 
mark’s purchases in England rose from 
254,000,000 kroner to 640,000,000 kroner. 
It is just with this in view that our money 
policy and regulations are framed. Mr. 
Joesten mentions these figures, but he 
glides lightly over them, and concentrates 
instead on the fact that Denmark, in 
particular Danish agriculture, also desires 
to trade with Germany. But surely anyone 
who looks at matters objectively will 
understand that a country wants to sell 
its export products. And it is not the fault 
of Denmark that England has curtailed 
the amount of Danish exports to that 
country. Nor is it with Denmark’s good 
will that the conditions of trade with Ger- 
many have not always been as favorable as 
we might have wished. 

As for our military defenses, it is a we!l 
known fact that a few years ago the great 
majority of our people were in favor of 
reduction of armaments almost to the 
point of total disarmament. Mr. Joesten 
thinks that now the young people in the 
Social-Democratic Party have changed 
their minds in favor of real defenses. It is 
not only the young people, however, but 
practically all members of the party who 
have become converted to the cause of 
armaments. At the last Social-Democratic 
Congress there was only one dissenting 
vote, and that, as it happened, was from 
a young man. 

Our defenses are not planned with a 
view to any kind of alliance. They might 
be better than they are, but they have at 
any rate been much improved during re- 
cent years. Always with a view to that 
which is their real purpose, namely to de- 
fend Danish neutrality. Does anyone, does 
even Mr. Joesten, think that England 
would violate that neutrality? I do not 
think so. Nor do I believe that when the 
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Danish working class, from favoring dis- 
armament, has changed to the position 
that this is not the time for disarmament, 
this step has been taken with England in 
mind. 

To discuss further the defenses of Den- 
mark in a foreign country would, I feel, 
not be proper, even though I am only an 
ordinary private person. 

One thing in the book we can all agree 
on, namely that there rests a shadow over 
Denmark. It is not a shadow that has risen 
from within. We have during the past ten 
years instituted many reforms in our 
country, and we are now about to estab- 
lish an even more democratic Constitution 
with a one-chamber system. But the un- 
rest and insecurity in Europe certainly 
cast a shadow over our land. None of us 
denies it, even when we are talking with 
citizens of other countries, and it is ab- 
surd of Mr. Joesten to say that the Danes 
do not fee] the seriousness of the situation. 

But this does not mean that, as Mr. 
Joesten says, we do not have or express 
any opinions. It is true that we tread 
softly in matters of foreign policy. I won- 
der if there is any friend of Denmark 
who does not want Denmark to tread soft- 
ly in relation to foreign powers. I wonder 
if there is any non-Dane who seriously 
thinks it wrong when the Danish Govern- 
ment and the Danish press—apart from 
a few Nazi or Communistic exceptions— 
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try to avoid unnecessary irritation of for- 
eign powers whose names or name need 
not be stated. 

And yet this treading softly does not 
mean that the Danish press is afraid to 
have an opinion on issues abroad. I think 
I can prove this by quoting what Social- 
Demokraten, chief organ of the Govern- 
ment party, said in a leading article on 
March 16 with regard to the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia: 

The annexation of Czechoslovakia “‘is 
not only an injustice that cries to heaven. 
It is contrary to the principles we have 
hitherto heard expressed by the Nazis. 

. . The small countries and their gov- 
ernments can do nothing, they have only 
one desire, namely to be neutral in the 
struggles of the outside world. But it 
would be a shame if a free press in a 
democratic country did not raise its voice 
in protest against the violation of inter- 
national law and self-determination of 
peoples which finds expression in the oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia. Germany has 
exalted might over right.” 

I believe this quotation from one of 
Denmark’s greatest newspapers, the or- 
gan of the largest of the Government par- 
ties, fully shows that Denmark has not 
lost her face, democratically speaking, and 
that she has been able to unite a careful 
attitude in international matters with 
freedom and firmness in the Danish press. 





No Guaranties Desired 


OMMENTING ON THE SUGGESTION that Great 

Britain’s guaranty of protection be extended to include the 

Scandinavian countries, the President of the Norwegian Stor- 
ting, J. C. Hambro, in a speech in Gothenburg recently said that the 
Northern nations had neither asked nor did they desire any such 
guaranty. He writes substantially the same in an article in the New 
York Herald Tribune for April 28. Mr. Hambro recapitulates the 
former attempts to guarantee the safety of Norway and Sweden by 
treaties, which both countries have denounced as “not ideal” for sov- 
ereign States. He then goes on to describe the feeling of solidarity that 
grew up in the North during the World War: 


The same feeling of Northern solidarity and will to preserve peace have animated 


the policy of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden during all the years since 


the war. 

The very idea that the Scandinavian countries should need any special guaranty 
from any State or group of States is foreign to the Northern countries and would seem 
to imply that they had dangerous national or political disagreements with some 
nation or other, which is not the case. 

All the Northern States are members of the League of Nations and signatories 
to the Kellogg-Briand pact for renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. 
It would probably be an exaggeration to state that they have today an unconditioned 
and implicit belief in the collective security built upon the covenant and the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty. But on the other hand they do not feel convinced that any special 
guaranty given by one or more of their co-signatories would materially lessen any 
eventual danger of aggression from an outside power. 

Of course the great difficulty of the moment, perhaps the greatest, is the genera! 
distrust among governments, States, and nations. What might be called the inter- 
national political credit system has completely broken down. No State believes whole- 
heartedly in any promise given by any other State today. Covenants, pacts, treaties, 
conventions, and agreements violated on the slightest pretext, and obligations, under- 
takings, promises, and guaranties unfulfilled have left the world in a state of moral 
chaos. As States have gone off gold so they have gone off their whole system of 
political responsibilities. It is hardly the opportune moment for inspiring confidence. 
That cannot be done any longer by words, however beautiful and reassuring. It can 
only be done by deeds, however modest. 

The nations have lost interest in guaranties on paper. They are not deluded quite 
so easily as they used to be. They even have a lurking suspicion of slogans and are 
not convinced that democracy or the reverse is the true touchstone of action taken by 
great powers. The Northern countries are fully aware that an absolute condition for 
remaining neutral in case of a European conflict must be to arm to such an extent 
that no attempt on their territories could meet with an immediate success, and to be 
prepared to defend their independence to the utmost of their power. That is why all 
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four countries, with the consent of all political parties, have voted larger credits for 
national defense than ever before. 

The four nations are also fully persuaded that it will be in the interest of every 
country and of the future of European civilization that one corner of Europe should 
remain neutral if the worst should come to the worst, and they are convinced that 
the world is longing for and hopes once more also for plain speech. 

That is why the attitude of the President of the United States has been followed 
with so keen an attention in most countries. The United States is in a singular position. 
It has not extended its territories as a result of the war. It does not rule conquered 
nations. Its great cities and its frontiers are in no immediate exterior danger. Akin 
to all the nations of Europe and indebted to all of them in spite of war loans, it alone 
can hope to understand and be understood, and to incur a minimum of suspicion. 

When the United States unreservedly and openly emerges from the shadows of 
isolation there will be a possibility of starting upon a fresh era of international co- 
operation and coordination. 


Finland in the Scandinavian Bloc 


LJAS ERKKO, Foreign Minister of Finland, in a speech on 

March 11, discussed the relation of Finland with her Scan- 

dinavian neighbors and particularly the cooperation of Finland 
and Sweden in the fortification of the Aland Islands. He stressed the 
fact that the preservation of neutrality was the guiding line in all 
Finnish foreign policy. We quote from the Helsinki correspondent of 
Svenska Dagbladet: 


Finland tries, said the Foreign Minister, to keep outside of all political entangle- 
ments that might involve a possibility of jeopardizing the country’s neutrality, which, 
however, does not mean that Finland will tolerate any interference with her internal 
affairs. We try to protect our country in accordance with our own purpose and in 
accordance with our own democratic principles. I want distinctly to emphasize that 
the people of Finland have decided, at any price whatsoever, to remain outside of 
Europe’s power politics and to defend their neutrality and independence with every 
means at their disposal. 

Inasmuch as we in Finland have our minds clearly made up with regard to our own 
neutral position, it is but natural that we look with sympathy and friendship on the 
States which are more or less in the same position as Finland, which follow the same 
peaceful policy as Finland, and toward which, because of historical and cultural 
resemblance, we feel a sense of kinship. It is on this foundation that the solidarity of 
the North is based. The peoples of the North have unusual opportunities for such 
trustful cooperation as they have established. . . . 

From general discussion of Northern cooperation, Foreign Minister Erkko passed 
to a more detailed exposition of the Aland question. He began by stating how present 
conditions had changed so that the guaranties of neutrality once given the Aland 
Islands were no longer of any real value. The apparatus of the League of Nations was 
too heavy and clumsy to be set in motion in case war broke out. The element of surprise 
was typical and decisive in modern warfare. It was therefore the duty of Finland to 
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create new and more effective guaranties for the neutrality of the Aland Islands. . . 

In order to dispel all misunderstandings that had appeared in public discussion, 
Minister Erkko wanted to emphasize that the preliminary agreement between the 
Governments of Sweden and Finland regarding Aland had the one and only purpose 
of defense. It was a question of added protection of the neutrality of Aland, a neutral- 
ity which, to be sure, was internationally guaranteed, but by pledges that now with the 
diminished authority of the League of Nations had lost their value. Aland had become 
a breach in the defenses of the North, a breach which must be closed. 


Norway and Germany in Antarctica 


ORWAY HAS NOT ONLY great commercial interests in 

Antarctica but has contributed more than any other country to 

the exploration of the great territory surrounding the South 
Pole. Last January 14 the first steps in legally occupying vast stretches 
of Antarctica were taken by the Norwegian Government in a resolution 
to the Storting. Now, however, comes a German expedition and lays 
claim to the same territory. Under date of March 10, Berlingske 
Tidende prints a press dispatch from Berlin: 


The German Antarctic expedition 1938-39, under the leadership of the polar ex- 
plorer and aviator Captain Ritscher, has on its return voyage just passed Cape Town. 
The expedition has discovered more than 350,000 square kilometers of the Antarctic 
Continent and has charted this region. Vast stretches with mountain peaks and chains 
of more than 3,000 meters in height, as well as a polar plateau with an altitude of 
4,000 meters, have been charted photographically. Scientific investigations have been 
made with the most modern instruments. 

Luft-Hansa put the motor ship Schwabenland at the disposal of the expedition. The 
explorations were made in a hitherto unexplored part of the Antarctic Continent, the 
coast south of the Atlantic Ocean and the land within this coast. 

During the voyage of the Schwabenland a Norwegian declaration has appeared on 
January 14 claiming Norwegian sovereignty over a large part of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent, including the field in which the German Antarctic expedition has been working. 
Contrary to the international law which Norway in particular has emphasized, this 
declaration is based only on the Norwegian exploration of Antarctica. As far as we 
can see by the material assembled in Germany, the Norwegian explorers, who it must 
be admitted have rendered great service to the cause of research in Antarctica, have 
not even flown over the part of the western land which now has been discovered by the 
German expedition and investigated in detail, far less have they set foot in the region. 

As soon as the expedition comes home and has an opportunity to present a written 
account together with its photographic material, it will be possible to take the steps 
necessary to insure for Germany the results of the expedition. 


Upon inquiry from the press, Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht of 
Norway replied that the territory claimed by the Germans seemed to 
be the same as that covered by the Norwegian resolution of January | }, 
and up to that time explored only by Norwegians. 





No Foreign Air Base in Iceland 


HERE HAVE BEEN PERSISTENT rumors that the 

Germans were about to establish an air base in Iceland. At 

the same time sensational statements have been printed in the 
Manchester Guardian regarding German expeditions which, under 
the guise of scientific research, have been surveying and photograph- 
ing the island from one end to the other, while a warship has been 
measuring the depths of the fjords, and German soldiers and marines 
have been making themselves very much at home in the capital. All 
these rumors have prompted the Icelandic Government to issue a 
‘ategorical denial of any concession for an air base. The Govern- 
ment, on March 23, gave a statement to the Icelandic press and to 
foreign correspondents in Reykjavik. 


On account of the discussions and reports in the press occasioned by the arrival 
here of a German delegation to negotiate regarding the possibility of regular air 
service between Iceland and Germany, the Government wishes to state the following: 
About a week ago the German Consul informed the Government that a delegation 
from the German company Deutsche Luft-Hansa would arrive in Reykjavik, the 19th 
of this month, on the Dronning Alexandrine, to prepare regular air service between 
Iceland and Germany during the coming summer. The German Consul in his letter 
remarked that the German company based its plans on a promise, said to have been 
given at the liquidation of Flugflag Islands in the year 1931, giving it the right to 
maintain flying over or to Iceland up to April 1, 1940. 

When the Icelandic Government investigated the matter, it found, however, that 
there must be a misunderstanding on the part of Deutsche Luft-Hansa. . . . This has 
been explained in the negotiations and confirmed in a letter to the delegation. At the 
same time, the Icelandic Government declared that, as conditions now are, the Govern- 
ment has decided to refuse any foreign company the right to maintain air service to 
Iceland, whereby the negotiations with the delegation of the German company auto- 
matically were broken off. 

Besides the uncertain world conditions, the decision of the Government is based on 
a desire to avoid favoring any single foreign nation in regard to the opportunity for 
regular air service to Iceland. Furthermore, it is hoped that the Icelanders themselves 
can before long take part in maintaining such service and have a voice in the manage- 
ment, as they have in the case of other traffic connections with foreign countries. .. . 

The negotiations between the Government and the German delegation were carried 
on in a friendly spirit. 
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THe DEPARTURE OF 

Crown Prince OLav 

AND Crown PRINCESS 

MArtua from Oslo on 

April 18, for their visit 

to the United States, 

yas an occasion of un- 

usual festivity in the 

NCEA city and out on the 

fjord. King Haakon 

and the foremost representatives of the 

Government and the Storting as well as 

thousands of people of the city and 

environs were at the pier to wish the royal 
couple a happy journey. 

The Oslofjord, flag ship of the Nor- 
wegian America Line, which was the royal 
ship for the occasion, was flag-bedecked 
from stem to stern. It was a day of bril- 
liant sunshine, a fact which contributed 
to the gay and festive mood of the thou- 
sands on the pier or who occupied vantage 
points along the waterfront. On the water 
in the inner harbor and farther out in the 
fjord was seen a veritable swarm of flag- 
decorated boats. 

Besides the King, among the authori- 
ties present were Premier Nygaardsvold, 
Foreign Minister Koht, President of the 
Storting C. J. Hambro, the Commanding 
General and Commanding Admiral ; diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign nations, 
conspicuous among whom was Mrs. Borden 
Harriman, the American Minister to Nor- 
way, all of whom went on board where 
a brief reception and farewell party were 
held. King Haakon remained on board 
until a few minutes before the ship sailed. 

As the ship slowly left its pier, the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess, with 
their aids, took up a position on the upper 
deck. The ship’s band struck up Ja vi 
elsker, the Norwegian national anthem, 


and the thousands of people on the pier 


raised their voices and sang the anthem 


in unison with the music of the band. 


Thereupon followed “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” which was sung with equal 
fervor. 

This was followed by a tremendous 
volume of hurrahs amidst the shrieking 
of sirens and waving of flags. The royal 
couple stood on the upper deck smiling 
and waving goodby—until the ship was 
out of sight—heading for its course across 
the Atlantic. It was a huge, spontaneous 
demonstration of the enormous popularity 
which Crown Prince Olav and Crown 
Princess Martha enjoy throughout Nor- 
way. Slowly the many thousands of peo- 
ple spread to various parts of the city 
where festivities continued throughout the 
rest of the day and evening. 

During the absence of the royal couple 
their three children, the two princesses, 
Ragnhild and Astrid, and Prince Harald, 
heir to the throne, are residing at the 
royal palace in Oslo, where the two small 
princesses will receive school instruction. 


Aut University STUDENTS IN NorWaAyY 
will be organized in one cultural organi- 
zation for the promotion of their eco- 
nomic welfare and their cultural develop- 
ment and physical condition during their 
student life, if a bill pending in the 
Odelsting is adopted and given royal 
sanction. The bill is sponsored by the De- 
partment of Church and Public Instruc- 
tion. Should the bill be adopted, all stu 
dents at the Oslo University studying 
for a degree will be required to become 
members of the organization. The society 
will be governed by a board composed of 
students, faculty members, and repre 
sentatives of the Department of Church 
and Public Instruction. The plan has 
long been under preparation by experts 
in the Department. It has been proposed 
to change the old name of Oslo Universit 
—‘“Det Kongelige Fredriks Universitet’ 
—which is held to be too cumbersome. In 
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stead, the name “Universitetet i Oslo” — 
the University in Oslo—is suggested. 


A Movement which is steadily gaining 
ground in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
has for its object the elimination from 
historical works, and particularly from 
school history books, of errors and mis- 
understandings in the presentation of his- 
toric events in the three nations. In 
Norway the Norden Society has been 
notably active in this work. The society 
recently held its annual meeting in Oslo 
under the presidency of Johan Ludwig 
Mowinckel, member of the Storting from 
Bergen and former Premier. Reports 
showed that the society now has more 
than 4,000 members, and that much bene- 
ficial work has been accomplished in cor- 
recting historic errors and thereby gain- 
ing steadily increasing friendly relations 
among the three nations. The reports 
showed that the society has enjoyed the 
lively cooperation of the public school 
authorities, and that prizes have been 
awarded to pupils who. have shown an 
interest in the language, literature, and 
economic conditions in the neighbor coun- 
tries. The society has also distributed 
travel stipends to public high school 
teachers for travel and study in Denmark 
and Sweden. 


An InrerestinG Lirerary Event oc- 
curred on March 15 which marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
Knut Hamsun’s Hunger. The publishing 
house of Gyldendal in Oslo celebrated the 
half century jubilee by publishing Ham- 
sun’s collected works—all of his thirty- 
two books combined in seventeen volumes 
-~in artistic jubilee bindings. While Ham- 
sun began writing as early as 1877— 
sixty-two years ago—the publishers de- 
cided that it was really Hunger which 
first attracted the attention of the entire 
liicrary North to Hamsun as an author 
0! unquestioned ability. After 1889, Ham- 
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sun’s books followed in rapid succession 
until his Growth of the Soil gained him 
the Nobel prize in literature, and his lit- 
erary production since 1889 has given 
him the high rank he enjoys today among 
the world’s literary men. 


As a Maritime Nation Norway leads 
the world in tons per capita, according 
to recently published statistics in Oslo. 
Norway has now 1,590 tons of ships per 
‘apita of the population, and it has also 
the world’s most modern fleet of cargo 
ships and absolutely the largest number 
of modern, motor-driven ships. After Nor- 
way comes England with 386 tons per 
capita, then Holland with 331 tons per 
capita of population, including the popu- 
lation of her colonial possessions. The 
growth of Norway's tonnage in recent 
years has been very great, a remarkable 
the 


according to shipping authorities. No 


fact in world’s maritime annals, 
other nation has had a tonnage increase 
that can compare with Norway’s. In fact, 
some of the big powers have suffered a 
loss in tonnage. Of Norway’s entire ton- 
nage, 22 per cent is less than five years 
old, and 46 per cent ranges between five 
and ten years old. 


Tue City or BerGen, Norway's second 
largest city and the metropolis of the 
west coast, is Norway’s second largest 
shipping center, according to recently 
published figures. Oslo, the capital, is 
the country’s largest maritime city and 
has also the largest population. But Ber- 
gen is also the second largest maritime 
city in the Scandinavian North. Neither 
Gothenburg nor Copenhagen can compare 
with Bergen in the number of its ships 
and in total tonnage. Oslo has 503 ships 
with a combined tonnage of 1,715,302 
tons. Bergen has 372 ships with a com- 
bined tonnage of 821,063 tons, an increase 
of 20,000 tons in the course of a year. 
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SwEDEN’s ForREIGN 
DirLomatic represen- 
tation underwent a 
series of changes dur- 
ing March. Sweden’s 

brilliant and popular 

Minister to Finland, 
Be eee Carl von Heidenstam, 
SvEDEN suddenly died. As a 

token of the great 
esteem in which he was held in Helsing- 
fors, his body was transported back to 
Sweden on board the Finnish warship, 
Ilmarinen. He was succeeded by Foreign 
Counsellor Stig Sahlin, since 1934 chief 
of the commercial division of the Swedish 
Foreign Office. Born in 1899 Mr. Sahlin 
has served his country in Berlin, Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, and Bern. He has also 
been a Swedish delegate at trade treaty 
negotiations with Poland in 1936, with 
Finland, the Netherlands, and Siam in 
1937; with the so-called Oslo States in 
Brussels and The Hague in 1937, and in 
Copenhagen in 1938. 


Havine RecoGnizep THE FRANCO ré- 
gime in Spain, the Swedish government 
appointed as its first minister to the new 
administration Karl Ivan Westman, since 
1928 Swedish envoy to Switzerland. Born 
in 1889, he has made a swift and brilliant 
career in the Swedish foreign service, 
where he is regarded as one of its very 
ablest officers. He is a permanent Swedish 
delegate to the League of Nations. 

In Stockholm the Swedish recognition 
involved a change of Spanish ministers. 
After having for several years repre- 
sented her country in Sweden, the Loyal- 
ist minister, Mme. Palencia, resigned and 
turned over to the Swedish Foreign Office 
the Legation building in Djurgarden 
Park, formerly the home of Prince Carl. 
Chief of Division Harald Fallenius in 
turn delivered the right of possession to 
the Legation to the new Franco Minister, 
Count de Torata. 


REVIEW 


Tue Dramatic 
holm, 


THEATER in Stock- 
national stage, ended 
its first year under the able direction 
of Mrs. Pauline Brunius, first woman 
in Sweden ever to be appointed to this 
post. Many years ago, when Mrs. Brunius, 
together with her husband John and the 
actor Gésta Ekman, both now deceased, 
ran the Svenska Theater in Stockholm, 
she made the first importation of Broad- 
comedies to Sweden. Splendidly 
translated by Ellen Lundberg-Nyblom, 
brilliantly cast, acted, and directed, these 
plays were warmly received by press and 
public and blazed, in fact, a trail for a 
steadily growing influx of American fare. 
Among her early presentations were 
Broadway, The Royal Family, The Trial 
ef Mary Dugan, and Street Scene. It was 
therefore to be expected that she would 
carry her affection for American drama 


Sweden’s 


way 


with her when she moved in at the Dra- 
matic Theater. She opened the season with 
Clare Boothe Brokaw’s The Women in a 
new translation by Gunilla Wettergren. 
It was a daring undertaking, since the 
play had earlier been given in Gothen- 
burg, but the experiment turned out well. 
This program was followed by Maxwell 
Anderson's Masque of Kings (called The 
Meyerling Drama), which immediately 
became a thundering success. Her third 


offering proved an even greater triumph: 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight 
(called In the Center of Europe). She 
also made a splendid production of T. S. 


Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. More 
American plays are promised for next 
season. 


Prince EveGen, Sweden's royal artist, 
who this year will observe his seventy 
fourth anniversary, in March gave new 
proof of his undiminished energy and in 
spiration with two exhibitions of recent 
landscapes held in the cities of Lund an‘! 
Lidképing. He also took active part in 
National Art Week, the purpose of whic’ 
was to make it possible for people ever: 











where to view private art collections as 
well as the studios of prominent artists, 
usually not accessible to the public. The 
Art Week was inaugurated with a radio 
address by the Prince, who also opened to 
visitors both his Stockholm home, Walde- 
marsudde, and the nearby private art 
gallery. 


Tue 75TH ANNiversary of the found- 
ing of the Swedish Red Cross was ob- 
served in Stockholm on March 24. In 
the evening the Stockholm chapter ar- 
ranged a banquet in the City Hall, at 
which Prince Carl, President of the Red 
Cross for many years, was honored for 
his energetic and inspired leadership. 
Prince Eugen, Princess Ingeborg, and 
other members of the royal family were 
present, as were Prime Minister Per 
Albin Hansson, Minister of Justice Karl 
Gustaf Westman, and Minister of De- 
fense Per Edvin Skéld. Fredrik Strém, 
President of the City Council, awarded 
Prince Carl the St. Erik Medal of the 
City of Stockholm. 


Tue Swepish ArRoTRANSPORT Com- 
pany includes in its summer schedule sev- 
eral new services, in addition to which 
the traveling time has been cut on almost 
every route. The express service between 
London and Stockholm from July 1 to 
October 10 will be extended to include 
Helsingfors. The Stockholm-Moscow line 
will be flown over a period of six months 
annually, instead of three as hitherto. 
Rome and Paris will be within one day’s 
fiving via Berlin. The Malmé-Berlin route 
will be extended to Ziirich, and the direct 
line to Paris will be flown all summer. In 
the future traffic on the route Copenhagen- 
Gothenburg-Oslo will be operated the 
entire year. 


To Avow Dovste Taxation, a treaty 
between Sweden and the United States 
was signed in Washington, on March 23. 
he agreement also stipulates mutual as- 
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sistance in the matter of income and other 
taxes. 


ACCORDING TO THE SWEDISH TRAFFIC 
AssociaTION, Sweden continues to attract 
the American traveler. In 1938 the num- 
ber was 17,000, or almost as many as 
during the record summer of 1937. The 
total number of visitors from abroad last 
yvear—not including those from the neigh- 
boring Scandinavian countries—was 117,- 
000, which means an increase of 6,281, or 
5.2 per cent. 


DenMARK’s NEW Con- 
STITUTION WAS ap- 
proved on March 9 by 
the Landsting, or up- 
per house, which by a 
vote of 43 against 32, 
one member not voting, 
consented to abolish it- 
self. The Constitution 
was then passed for 
final treatment in the Landsting, which 
on March 11 approved it by 90 against 
23 votes, two members not voting. This 
was the last act of the old Rigsdag before 
its dissolution. Elections were held on 
April 3 for a new Rigsdag which was to 
pass on the Constitution, and finally it 
was laid before the people in a plebiscite. 
It is to be signed on Constitution Day, 
June 5, and Crown Prince Frederik has 
so arranged his American visit that he 
can be home in time to affix his signature. 

The Constitution is the fruit of a long 
struggle. The absolute monarchy was 
abolished and Denmark received her first 
Constitution, a liberal one for that age, 
in 1849. But after the disaster of 1864 
the forces of reaction set in. The Lands- 
ting became the stronghold of the aristoc- 
racy and the moneyed interests and was 
able to block the legislation of the Folke- 
ting. In 1915 a far more liberal Consti- 
tution was adopted, but there still re- 
mained certain conservative guarantees, 
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and it was not before the democratic par- 
ties gained a majority also in the Lands- 
ting that these could be removed. A Con- 
stitutional Commission with Prime Min- 
ister Stauning as president was appointed 
in 1937 and has been at work ever since. 

The new electoral system adopted is 
entirely democratic in_ its 
although its method 


principle, 


seems somewhat 


complicated. There will still be two houses, 
the Rigsting of 70 members and the 
Folketing with 140, that is 210 altogether. 
Of these 175 are chosen by direct vote. 
They meet and from their membership 


appoint 35 to be members of the Rigsting, 
the remaining 140 constituting the Folke- 
ting. By this means harmony between the 
two houses is assured and the possibility 
of deadlock avoided. The other half of 
the Rigsting members are chosen by pro- 
portional representation from the lists 
prepared by the various political parties. 
There is provision for having all the 210 
members of the Rigsdag come together 
for discussion of finances, Constitutional 
amendments, and in general matters that 
the two houses separately have not been 
able to agree on. 

The voting age has been reduced from 
25 for the Folketing and 35 for the Lands- 
ting to 23 all along the line. Personal 
liberty is more sharply defined than be- 
fore. No citizen may be deprived of his 
freedom in any way because of political 
or religious opinions. All citizens have 
the right to form associations for any 
lawful purpose without special permis- 
sion. Associations that try to attain their 
purpose by violence or that try to deprive 
other citizens or groups of their personal 
liberty may be dissolved, but only by the 
courts. The Government can suspend them 
temporarily pending the decision of the 
courts. Changes in the internal affairs of 
the Church may only be made after con- 
sultation with the bishops, and the funds 
set aside for the National Church (Folke- 
kirke) may not be used for any other pur- 
pose. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


The Conservatives have cooperated 
with the two Government parties, the 
Radical, in 
supporting the new Constitution. The 
Liberals (Venstre) and the 


Party have opposed it. 


Social-Democratic and the 


Farmers’ 


Tue Triav Exvections on April 3 made 
only a slight difference in the balance 
of parties. Minister Stauning, 
who has now guided the Ship of State 
for ten 


Prime 


and 
although his party is somewhat decreased 
728,561 votes, it is 
still more than equal to the Liberals and 
Conservatives put together. The latter 
gained very slightly on their program of 
strengthened defenses and freedom for 
the economic life of the country, and 
polled 301,667 votes. The Liberals, with 
309,164 votes, showed the greatest gain, 
possibly through defection from other 


years, remains in power, 


in numbers, with 


parties of members who did not approve 
ot the The Radicals 
with 161,195 showed some gain. 


new Constitution. 


There is regret in Denmark, as also in 
the other countries of the North, that the 
Nazis have won three seats. On the other 
hand there is rejoicing at the good show- 
ing of the Danish element in South Jut- 
land where 79,361 Danish votes were cast 
against 15,006 German. There has been 
a great deal of agitation on the German 
side, but evidently the Danes have not 
been caught napping, and the percentage 
of votes cast in the border districts is 
greater than that in the rest of Denmark. 
Ténder, the most German city in the 
restored territory, has for some time had 
a Danish majority. There will be one 
German member in the Danish Rigsdag 
as before. 


In Orper To Promote Export Trad: 
the Otto Ménsted Foundation has appro 
priated 200,000 kroner. The directors 0! 
the Foundation have issued a statemen! 
saying that development of Denmark - 
export trade is looked upon as the bes 
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means to relieve unemployment. The 
money will not be granted to individuals, 
but to 
enable them to send out their representa- 
tives and investigate the possibilities for 
products in distant 
countries. Such firms will be chosen as 


business concerns, in order to 


introducing their 


have already successfully placed their 
wares in the home market and are ready 
to extend operations into foreign markets, 
but lack the funds or experience to do so. 
The Ménstad Foundation, as readers of 
the Review will remember, was estab- 


further Denmark’s economic 


lished to 
life, and one means to this end has been 
the sending of economic students to the 
United States, where they have worked 
under the auspices of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 


A Worwp-Wipe Danisu Fiero is Chris- 
& Nielsen 
branches in 


tiani which has _ business 


sixteen different countries. 
Great construction enterprises are going 
on in many parts of the world. In Argen- 
tina a number of bridges are being built 
as well as automobile roads. In Brazil 
the company owns iron works. In Vene- 
zuela it is building railroads, and in South 
Africa harbors. In Siam the company has 
large enterprises financed by a stock com- 
pany in which the Siamese royal house, 
the Danish East Asiatic Company, and 
Christiani & Nielsen own shares. Trade 
and agriculture very naturally follow 
these large construction works, and the 
company plans to develop Danish export 
trade as well as to give opportunities for 
Danish skilled labor and_ professional 
men. Christiani & Nielsen employs about 
7,000 men. 

Another Danish firm, Monberg & Thor- 
sen, which has an office in Teheran, has 
recently been given an order to build a 
railroad in Iran as part of the reorganiza- 
‘ion work undertaken by the Shah. The 
resent job is said to involve a sum of 
*,000,000 kroner and will employ 4,000 
» 5,000 men. 


QUARTER’S 
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An Ocean LINER was launched at 
Nakskovy in the Island of Lolland, Feb- 
ruary 24, when the Chrobry, built for the 
Gdynia-America Line took the water. 
With a length of 502 feet and a displace- 
ment of 15,000 tons, the boat is by far 
the largest that has been built in the 
shipyard at Nakskov. It is a motor ship 
and is fitted with every modern comfort 
and convenience. It is to be used in the 
South American route, chiefly for the 
transportation of emigrants, but has also 
room for a few first class passengers. 
With the sister ship Sobiesky it is being 
taken into use this summer. The Sobiesky 
was built in England. 

Among the speakers at the dinner for 
the celebrities who attended the launch- 
ing, General S. Kwasniewsky was widely 
quoted. He spoke of the effort of Poland 
to become a sea power and pointed to 
Denmark as an example. Though only 
one eighth the size of Poland, Denmark 
had a fleet nine times as large, he said. At 
the turn of the century she owned a 
fleet of only 519,000 tonnage, but now it 
had 1,117,000 tons. He 
stressed the desire of Poland to enter into 


increased to 


closer relations with Denmark and hoped 
that the two great masterpieces, Thor- 
valdsen’s monument to Poland’s national 
hero and the 
built by 
Danish hands, would form connecting 


links in this friendship. 


Poniatowski in Warsaw, 


splendid motorship Chrobry 


Ort Has Been Fovunp in Greenland. 
The geologist A. Rosenkrantz, who last 
summer led an expedition to West Green- 
land, has stated that he found on the 
peninsula Nugssuak clear indications of 
the presence of oi]. The two Greenlanders 
who accompanied him told him that the 
river “foamed,” and upon investigation 
he found that this phenomenon was no 
doubt due to the presence of oil which 
was thrown up by the action of a volcano 
near by. It is said that others have noticed 
the same condition. 
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Crown Princess Ingrid and Crown Prince Frederik at the World’s Fair 


A Gracious Royal Visit 


r VHE DEDICATION of the Danish 
- pavilion at the World’s Fair and 

the state banquet came as the cli- 

max to the tour which Crown Prince F red- 
erik and Crown Princess Ingrid have 
taken across the American continent. The 
Crown Prince in his speech at the dedica- 
tion mentioned the stops in small towns 
and at the roadside by which they had 
learned to know America. Their Royal 
Highnesses spared no trouble to greet the 
thousands of Danish-born people who 
wanted to meet them and to whom their 
visit will be an event long to be cherished. 
With especial graciousness they took time, 
in the midst of days crowded with official 
luncheons and banquets, to visit the 


Danish old people’s homes on their route 
and chat with the inmates. They earned 
the gratitude of the church people by in- 
sisting on attending Danish 
wherever they spent Sunday. Everywhere 
they wanted to see Danish institutions. 

The Canada of the East Asiatic Line, 
which brought the royal party to America, 
docked at San Pedro on April 6. Their 
Royal Highnesses were met by Minister 
Otto Wadsted. After visiting Los Angeles. 
Santa Barbara, and the Danish colon) 
Solvang where they spent Good Friday. 
the royal party went on to San Fran 
cisco. The Crown Prince and Crown Prin 
cess attended at St. Ansga 
church on Easter Day and on Easte: 


services 


services 





A GRACIOUS ROYAL 


Monday visited the Golden Gate Exhibi- 
tion, where special calls were made at 
the Danish and Swedish pavilions. 

On their way from the coast to the 
Middle West the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess used the opportunity to see some 
of the wonders of the American continent, 
such as Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, and 
Boulder Dam which the Crown Prince 
pronounced the most wonderful thing he 
had ever seen. At Las Vegas a Wild West 
Show was put on for them, and the Crown 
Prince was presented with a ten-gallon 
hat, the Crown Princess with a bouquet 
of desert flowers. In Salt Lake City they 
heard the famous organ in the Mormon 
Temple play the March composed for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Crown 
Prince’s father, Christian X. The Temple, 
which seats 10,000, was crowded with the 
people assembled to greet them. 

While in Omaha the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess drove to the little town 
of Blair where Dana College is situated. 
After the official welcome, the Crown 
Prince planted a tree on the campus as a 
memorial of their visit, and afternoon 
coffee was served according to the old- 
fashioned Danish custom. In Des Moines 
the royal pair visited Grand View Col- 
lege and the old people’s home of the 
Danish Church. The Crown Prince, speak- 
ing in English and Danish both, brought a 
message from his parents, the King and 
Queen of Denmark. 


As the royal party travelled northward, 


the presence of the Icelandic element in 
The Ice- 


landie flag waved with the Danish over 


America became noticeable. 
the State Capitol in St. Paul, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Danes and Icelanders 
arranged a luncheon at Hotel Nicollet in 
Minneapolis where a thousand people 
were present. The visit to the Twin Cities 
was made notable by a concert in the 
Northrop Auditorium where 
\‘lagstad was soloist. In the little Danish 


Kirsten 
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town of Askov everything was closed 
while the whole population, carrying 
Danish song-books, took the special train 
for Minneapolis to see the representatives 
of the Danish royal family. Wisconsin’s 
official welcome was given in the pre- 
dominantly Danish city Racine, where 
Governor Julius Heil was present. Old 
people and children—those who were too 
old or too young to attend banquets— 
stopped along the road to greet the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess. In Chicago, 
the Twin Cities, 
joined with the Danes, and at the big 


as in the Icelanders 
banquet in Stevens Hotel the flags of both 
nations waved. Many Swedes and Nor- 
wegians were present. 

After a visit with the Roosevelts at 
Hyde Park, Crown Prince Frederik and 
Crown Prince Ingrid came to New York 
to dedicate the Danish pavilion on May 
2. In the evening they attended the per- 
formance of Lohengrin, the first in the 
World’s Fair series of operas at the Met- 
ropolitan. Knowing Crown Prince Fred- 
erik’s fondness for Wagner, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, who himself took the title part, 
had arranged that the royal party should 
be his guests on the occasion. The choice 
of this particularly festive opera was a 
fortunate one, and the sight of the Metro- 
politan in gala attire is one not soon to 
be forgotten. 

On the following evening the state 
banquet at Waldorf-Astoria in honor of 
their Royal Highnesses was given under 
the joint auspices of the Danish Commis- 
sion to the World’s Fair and the American 
Denmark Committee. Then came the visit 
to Washington, where the Danish Min- 
ister and Madame Wadsted entertained 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess. 

On May 10 the royal couple sailed on 
the Queen Mary after expressing their 
thanks for the warm: reception and the 
unique hospitality extended to them by 
the American people. 





Acme 


Crown Princess Martha and Crown Prince Olav upon Their Arrival in 


New York 


A Handclasp of Democracy 


HEN THE OSLOFJORD, 
with Crown Prince Olav and 


Martha on 
board steamed up the harbor of New 
York, April 27, and the reporters crowded 
around them, the Crown Prince expressed 
the purpose of their visit as ‘“‘a handclasp 
to American democracy.” This has been 
doubly true. In all his addresses the 
Crown Prince has emphasized his desire 


Crown Princess 


to know and understand this great de- 
mocracy, its institutions and the spirit 
that animates it. At the same time their 
Royal have delighted all! 
Americans by their easy affability and 
naturalness. The royal couple, radiating 
youth and happiness, have kept an es 
pecially warm handclasp for those who, 
because of their Norwegian birth, treas 
ure the meeting as one of the great event» 


Highnesses 





A HANDCLASP 


in their lives and feel their hearts beating 
faster at receiving this greeting from 
the homeland. Norway could have sent no 
better ambassadors of good will. 

The Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
spent their first days on American soil at 
Hyde Park visiting the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. They were accompanied 
by the Minister from Norway and Mme. 
Morgenstierne. Upon their return to New 
York via West Point they attended the 
great festival of welcome arranged by 
Norwegians in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It was an audience of more than 
four thousand—the house having been 
sold out a month in advance—and was 
no doubt the greatest gathering of Nor- 
wegians under one roof that ever took 
place in the East, probably the greatest 
anywhere since the Norse Centennial in 
1925, and the audience was animated by 
a spirit that made the occasion doubly 
memorable. Mr. Ole Windingstad con- 
ducted the orchestra and male chorus in 
the rendering of Norwegian music. Sena- 
tor Henrik Shipstead made the speech of 
welcome to their Royal Highnesses, and 
Mr. A. N. Rygg presided. - 

The Crown Prince, in his address, said 
that “to experience America is an im- 
portant part of a liberal education.” He 
went on: “I am that no one can 
know America without having been here, 
without having met your people, breathed 
your atmosphere. What is at the root of 
that spirit of optimism which we are wont 
to associate with your people? What 
about the clear strain of idealism running 
through your national life, the evident 
lumanity and fellowship which charac- 
terizes the American people? Why is it 
that America in our imagination seems 
so intimately bound up with the future 
of the world, that we cannot conceive of 
that future without America? Such are 
some of the things which we shall hope 
to know more about when we leave the 
United States.” 

Monday, May 1, being Norway’s day 


sure 


it the Fair, the royal couple were occu- 


OF 
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pied there, but for Tuesday morning they 
had accepted an invitation to visit the 
Norwegian institutions of Brooklyn, in- 
cluding the old people’s home, the chil- 
dren’s home, the hospital, and the sea- 
men’s church. Again they met and re- 
sponded to an outpouring of affectionate 
homage from people of Norwegian birth 
and ancestry. In the square that bears 
the name of America’s first discoverer, 
Leif Ericson, an outdoor meeting was held 
at which a crowd of at least ten thousand 
was present. The children in the neigh- 
boring schools had been granted leave. 

In the evening a state banquet under 
the patronage of the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Norway was given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the Norwegian pavil- 
ion at the Fair. Among the many speeches, 
a phrase to be remembered was that of 
Mayor LaGuardia who hailed Norway as 
a land of “cold climate and warm hearts.” 

In Detroit and Chicago large banquets 
were also arranged besides many other 
functions. Crown Prince Olav helped to 
plant a Norway maple at Bethesda Old 
People’s home in memory of his mother, 
Queen Maud. 

In Decorah, Iowa, the cradle of Nor- 
wegian education in America, their Royal 
Highnesses visited Luther College and 
attended service in the First Lutheran 
Church, to which they presented a beau- 
tifully bound altar-Bible. Decorah is the 
seat also of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Museum, and to this institution 
Crown Prince Olav presented a large col- 
lection of Norwegian objects donated by 
friends of the Museum in Norway. From 
Decorah the royal party proceeded to 
Northfield, the seat of St. Olav College. 

From Northfield the royal party started 
for the far West, visiting various Nor- 
wegian centers, small and large, and see- 
ing such sights as Boulder Dam, Yellow- 
stone Park, and Glacier Park. On July 
4 they will be back in New York in order 
to sail on the Stavangerfjord July 6. 
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Events at the Fair 


HE FIRST Foreign Exhibition to 

be opened at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939 was that of Norway, 
which was dedicated by Crown Prince 
Olav on Monday, May 1. The event took 
place in the Court of Peace where Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had formally opened the 
Fair on the day before. Norway’s day was 
favored by balmy weather and a sunny 
sky, and it is estimated that as many as 
ten thousand people were gathered. Gen- 
eral Commissioner Fredrik Odfjell re- 
viewed the exhibition at some length and 
spoke of what he hoped it would achieve. 
Crown Prince Olav made a serious and 
thoughtful speech, saying that the world 
at present was no easy place to live in 
either for individuals or for nations, and 
eternal peace did not seem to be within 
the reach of the World of Tomorrow. 
He quoted the invitation to participate 
in the Fair as worded by Mr. Grover 
Whalen: “We invite all the peoples of 
all the world to mingle in friendship and 
security and to contemplate the marvels 
that can be wrought when the genius and 
labor of man unite to make this a better 
world in which to live.” The Crown Prince 
continued: “This is just what should be 
the ideal aim of a World’s Fair: To bring 
people from different countries together 
—to let them see and admire the products 
of other countries, so as to create that 
greater cooperation and mutual respect 
which is the best means to unite the na- 
tions in common interest and sympathy. 
When we meet here today in order to in- 
augurate the Norwegian pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair, it is, sufficient 
to remind you of the excellent and inti- 
mate friendship and the community of 
interests in the domain of commerce. and 
culture and in our common belief in and 
respect for democratic principles which 


for many, many years have existed be- 
tween the United States and Norway.” 


Norway, as a small country, did not ex- 
pect to make the sensation of the Fair, 
but perhaps it was not impossible that 
even the small nations could create some- 
thing which would be of value even for 
the greatest nations, said the Prince. 

x * 

The concert the same evening under 
the patronage of the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Norway in the Hall 
of Music at the Fair was a fitting climax 
to the festivities in connection with the 
of the 
The royal patrons lent their presence and 


inauguration Norway pavilion. 
a large and distinguished audience filled 
the hall. The program consisted entirely 
of Norwegian music. Under the dynamic 
baton of the young conductor of the Oslo 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. Olav Kiel- 
land, the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York gave effective and 
authoritative interpretations of Halvor- 
sen’s Suite Ancienne, Sinding’s Rondo 
Infinito, Grieg’s Lyric Suite and Two 
Elegiac Melodies, and Svendsen’s Nor- 
wegian Artists’ Carnival. This was Mr. 
Kielland’s first appearance in America. 
His triumph was shared by Mr. Sigurd 
Torkildsen, who led the Norwegian Royal 
University Chorus of fifty Oslo students 
in selections from Reissiger, Kjerulf, 
Sinding, Alnes, and Monrad-Johansen. 
At the conclusion of the program Prince 
Olav spoke briefly of the contribution of 
music towards international understand- 
ing. 
x *& 

The following day was Denmark’s. In 
the afternoon of Tuesday, May 2, the 
Danish pavilion was opened by Crown 
Prince Frederik with a program in the 
Court of Peace, where again a vast crowd 
of about eight thousand people was 
gathered. The Danish minister, his 
Otto Wadsted, presided. 
Speeches were made by the president of 


Excellency 
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Crown Prince Frederik Signing the Register at the World’s Fair. With Their Royal 
Highnesses Are Mr. and Mrs. Grover Whalen 


the Danish Exposition Committee, Mr. 
August Holm, the American Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Edward J. Flynn, the Danish 
General Commissioner, Mr. Roger Niel- 
sen, and Mr. Grover Whalen who wel- 
comed the Crown 
Princess to the Fair. 


Prince and Crown 

Crown Prince Frederik, after expressing 
his thanks for the welcome accorded him 
and the Crown Princess everywhere, went 
on to speak particularly of the Fair. “We 


have endeavored,” he said, “‘to keep our ex- 


hibits in tune with our country and, fur- 
thermore, to give you a picture of certain 
specific sides of Danish activities. In later 
years American authors and writers have 
eloquently interpreted to the American 


reader features of our political and social, 


our economic and educational life. Here is 
a large field where we have much in com- 
mon—in many ways the same problems. 
The Danish exhibition has been planned 
to show how far we have progressed just 
zlong these lines. But apart from that, the 
ultimate aim of a great international ex- 
position, such as your World’s Fair, is to 
promote the understanding and good will 
between the nations. I venture to hope 
that our participation in this Fair may 
prove one more important contribution to 
the strengthening of the ties of warm 
friendship that have so happily existed 
for more than a century and a half be- 
tween the United States and Denmark. In 
that hope and in that spirit I have the 


great pleasure to dedicate the Danish 
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pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
1939 to the everlasting friendship between 
our two countries and peoples.” 

After the formal ceremony a reception 
was held in the Danish pavilion at which 
Crown Prince Frederik and Crown Prin- 
cess Ingrid shook hands with all comers. 
A medal in memory of their trip was pre- 
sented to their Royal Highnesses by the 
Danish Central Committee in New York, 
through its president, Mr. William K. 
The medal, which is three 
inches in diameter, is designed by the 
sculptor Georg Lober. On the reverse side 
is a relief of the Denmark pavilion. 


Sérensen. 


Medal Presented to Crown Prince Fred- 
erik and Crown Princess Ingrid 


* * * 


The Icelanders had no formal dedica- 
tion of their pavilion, but on Wednesday, 
May 3, a luncheon was given for Crown 
Prince Frederik and Crown Princess In- 
grid at the Fair grounds, and their Royal 
Highnesses paid a visit to the pavilion. 
Mr. Vilhjalmur Thor, General Commis- 


sioner for Iceland, presided. 
* * * 


‘ 


Thursday, May 4, was Finland’s day at 
the Fair. The Finnish pavilion was off- 
cially opened by the Finnish minister, his 
Excellency Hj. J. Procopé. Finland felt 
honored, he said, to participate in the Fair 
and Finns always felt at home in the 
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United States because of the friendly wel- 
come and sympathy they had always re- 
ceived. Mayor LaGuardia, who was one 
of the speakers, said: “It is a privilege to 
attend the opening of this pavilion. Even 
if you had no exhibit at this Fair, every 
American would be impressed by your 
greatest 
honor.” 


world national 


exhibit—your 

On the same evening the Republic of 
Finland World’s Fair Commissioner, Dr. 
K. T. Jutila, gave a dinner at the Ritz- 
Carlton to which many American friends 
of Finland were invited. Chief among 
President Herbert 
Hoover, and Minister Procopé paid an 
eloquent tribute to the American who 
more than anyone else was instrumental 
in helping the people of Finland at the 
time when they were actually starving. 
“Never will that act be forgotten,” he 
said. Professor James T. Shotwell spoke 
of Finland’s the eastern 
fringe of western civilization. Mr. Urho 
Toivola presided. 

The fascinating 
glimpse of modern Finnish culture. Mme. 
Elli Tompuri, a leading actress of Fin- 
land, recited in Finnish and English. 
Miss Kertu Wanne, a brilliant young 
violinist, the Finlandia 
Chorus sang. This chorus of male voices, 
conducted by Professor Heikki Klemetti, 
was organized three years ago in order to 
prepare for the World’s Fair and has re- 
turned from a concert tour of American 
and Canadian cities. 

* * * 


them was former 


position on 


dinner afforded a 


played, and 


Friday, May 5, the Swedish pavilion 
was dedicated. The ceremony took place 
in the great central court of the pavilion 
itself in the presence of several hundred 
invited guests. Count Folke Bernadotte, 
Swedish Commissioner General, presided. 
In his speech he paid tribute to all those 
who had contributed by the labor of their 
hands and brains to the completion of the 
Fair, from the truck-drivers and mechan- 
ics, the architects, artists, and engineers, 
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to the master brain of all, the President 
of the Fair, Mr. Grover Whalen, whoro 
he introduced. 

The Swedish minister, nis Excellency 
Wollmar F. Bostrém, declared the pavil- 
ion officially opened. In his address he 
spoke of the Swedish contribution as be- 
ing perhaps most vital in the field of so- 
cial progress, and continued: “Whatever 
measure of social and industrial progress 
you may perceive, has been attained in the 
spirit of individual liberty and democ- 
racy. The Swedish pavilion is a message 
to the American nation from a small coun- 
try in Europe which hopes to be able, 
without disturbance, to continue to work 
out its destiny under the same principles 
of freedom and democracy for which the 
United States takes an equally firm 
stand.” 

In the evening a dinner was given in the 
restaurant of the pavilion followed by 
dancing in the court. The moonlight 
poured down over Sweden Square where 
the birch trees cast faint shadows and the 
great crystal fountain glittered like a 
fairy diadem. 

* *& 

A Congress of Writers held three-day 
sessions at the Fair grounds under the 
auspices of the New York P.E.N. Club, of 
which Dorothy Thompson is president and 
Henry Goddard Leach vice-president. 
“How Can Culture Survive in Exile?” 
was the topic of the morning session on 
May 9 at which Mr. Leach presided. In 
opening the meeting, he mentioned that 
some of the best Danish and Norwegian 
literature had been written by authors 
living in southern Germany. One of the 
sixteen speakers was Karin Michaelis. 

Other guests of honor from the Scandi- 
navian countries were: Johannes V. Jen- 
sen, Denmark; Wilhelm Keilhau, Johan 
Bojer, and Herman Wildenvey, Norway; 
Karl Asplund and Carl Bjérkman, Swe- 
den; Anni Voipio, Finland. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Scandinayia ai the Golden Gate 

While the Scandinavian countries have 
put forth their greatest effort in the 
World’s Fair in New York, they are also 
represented in the Golden Gate Exhibi- 
tion on Treasure Island. Norway’s pavil- 
ion was a typical sports cabin and the 
exhibits chiefly articles illustrating winter 
sports. Among the skis shown were those 
of such champions as Birger Ruud and 
Gréttumsbraaten. An even more interest- 
ing pair of skis seen in the Wells-Fargo 
building were those that had belonged to 
“Snowshoe-Thompson,” the Norwegian 
who carried the mail between Placerville 
and Carson City with skis as his only 
means of locomotion. 

The Swedes also have a pavilion of 
their own, containing pictures, charts, and 
some objects of art industry. The Danes 
are represented in the International Hall 
with their fine porcelain, ceramics, and 
silver. 

a 
A Delaware Swedish Colonial Day 

The intensive educational work done in 
the State of Delaware in connection with 
the Tercentenary last year has borne fruit 
in legislation to commemorate annually the 
landing of the Swedes. The Senate and 
House of Representatives in General As- 
sembly declared it “fitting and proper that 
the recurring anniversary of this occasion 
of the founding of our first permanent set- 
tlement and the establishment of the first 
permanent government upon the soil of 
Delaware” should be commemorated, and 
the following resolution was passed: 

“That the Governor of the State of 
Delaware be authorized and directed to 
proclaim March 29 of each year as Dela- 
ware Swedish Colonial Day, and 

“That he be further authorized and di- 
rected to issue a proclamation calling upon 
officials of the government to display the 
flags of the United States and of the State 
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of Delaware on all governmental build- 
ings on March 29 of each year to be known 
as Delaware Swedish Colonial Day and 
inviting the people of the State of Dela- 
ware to observe Delaware Swedish Colo- 
nial Day in schools, churches, patriotic 
and historical societies, and other organi- 
zations with appropriate ceremonies in 
commemoration of the landing of the 
Swedes upon the soil of Delaware.” 

The resolution was approved by Gov- 
ernor McMullen and thus became law. 

£ 


Among the Colleges 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Society for the Advancement of Scan- 
dinavian Study was held at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, May 5 and 6. The 
President of the College, Dr. Conrad Ber- 
gendoff, gave the address of welcome at 
the opening session. Among timely topics 
discussed may be mentioned the study of 
Scandinavian in American colleges and 
universities by Professor Joseph Alexis 
and the teaching of Scandinavian litera- 
ture in English translation by Dr. Hen- 
riette Neseth. Miss Neseth paid a tribute 
to the Review and the books published by 
the Foundation. 

A reception was tendered Count and 
Countess Folke Bernadotte by Upsala 
College, East Orange, on April 11. The 
Count in his speech recalled that he had 
heard of the college through his cousin, 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, who present- 
ed the diplomas at the Commencement in 
1926. The Swedish flag hoisted in honor 
of Count and Countess Bernadotte was 
one presented by the ancient University 
of Uppsala in Sweden on the occasion of 
the recent inauguration of President 
Evald B. Lawson. 

Luther College in Decorah, the oldest 
Norwegian college in America, which went 
coeducational a few years ago, is now 
contemplating the building of a dormitory 
for girls. 

At St. Olaf College, Northfield, a Nor- 
wegian play is given each year under the 


direction of Esther Gulbrandsen, instruc- 
tor in Norwegian. This year the play 
chosen is Holberg’s (untranslated) com- 
edv Den Stundeslése. 

Herbert Krause, instructor in English 
at Augustana College, has been awarded 
a prize of $1,000 for his first novel, Wind 
Without Rain. The prize is given by 
Friends of American Writers, a Chicago 
society, for the book that “shows the most 
originality of technique and value as a 
piece of Americana.” 

Dr. Fritiof Ander, also of Augustana 
College, has been in Sweden on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship working on a history of 
modern Sweden. His Fellowship has been 
renewed, and he expects to spend another 
year in Sweden. 

¢ 
A Prize Contest 

The American Denmark Committee to 
the World’s Fair arranged an essay con- 
test on the subject “The Place of Amer- 
icans of Danish Descent in the World of 
Tomorrow.” The first prize of $100 was 
won by the Reverend Johannes Knudsen, 
of Askov, Minnesota; the second prize of 
$50 by A. H. Andersen, of New York 
City; the third prize of $25 by Anker M. 
Jensen, of Blair, Nebraska. The award 
was made by a committee of which the 
Reverend A. T. Dorf was chairman. 

Mr. Knudsen, in his thoughtful essay, 
touched on many features of Danish and 
American life. He noted that the ideals of 
Danish social legislation have been incor- 
porated into American life not so much by 
Denmark’s emigrant children as by others. 
He spoke of the Danish church and “the 
one unique contribution which was given 
by the life and thought of N. F. S. 
Grundtvig. American church life is today 
struggling in an impasse with orthodoxy 
on the one side and frustrated liberalism 
on the other. Leading churchmen are 
groping toward that vision which can lead 
the way to the future. The answer to their 
quest has been given by Grundtvig, and 
some day his name may be symbolic of a 
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new day in American church life—if it is 
brought into that life.” 


a 


Swedish Summer Courses in English 

The summer courses in decorative arts 
and social science which have been given 
for the past two years in Stockholm will 
be continued this summer. There will be 
lectures by leading authorities on the sub- 
jects, combined with demonstration trips 
covering modern housing, the shops where 
objects of industrial art are produced, and 
the cooperatives, besides sightseeing tours 
to famous buildings old and new. 

Both courses will be given in the three- 
week period from July 29 to August 17. 
The committee of arrangement in Sweden 
includes representatives of various educa- 
tional institutions. Its chairman is former 
Consul General Olof H. Lamm. 

Information regarding fees and detailed 
program can be obtained from the Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Engel Lund Sings Folk Songs 

Engel Lund, who has made a reputation 
for herself as a unique interpreter of folk 
songs, began her program at Town Hall 
on March 12 with a delightful Icelandic 
group. To astonished Icelanders in the 
audience, who had not expected to hear 
their language so flawlessly sung, Miss 
Lund explained afterwards that, although 
of Danish parentage, she was born in 
Reykjavik and lisped in Icelandic. How- 
ever, Miss Lund has the gift of tongues 
and seemed equally at home in Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, German, French, 
Yiddish, and English. She prefaced each 
song with a brief but illuminating com- 
ment, and this, together with the sympa- 
thetic accompaniments of Ferdinand Rau- 
ter, who has arranged many of the songs, 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
program. Miss Lund’s art is indeed a 
revelation of the infinite richness and 
variety of folk music. 
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Concert by Sigurd Nilssen 

The Norwegian basso Sigurd Nilssen, 
familiar to a large audience through his 
radio work, gave a well attended concert 
in Town Hall, February 25. Mr. Nilssen 
1as a voice of a wide range and sings in 
several languages with unusually good 
diction. His program included songs by 
Mozart, Hindel, Hugo Wolf, Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky, Moussorgsky, and others. 
His audience, composed largely of Scan- 
dinavians, were especially enthusiastic 
over his rendering a group of songs by 
Grieg, including the ever popular “Med 
en Vandlilje,” “Vaaren,” and “Ver hilset 
I Damer.” Finally as an encore he sang 
with much gusto the delightful Norwegian 
folk song “Per Spelemand hadde ei einaste 
ku,’ which brought the house down. 
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Exhibition by Malthe Hasselriis 

The Danish artist Malthe Hasselriis 
had a one-man exhibition in the Grand 
Central Galleries from April 4 to 15. Mr. 
Hasselriis is best known for his minia- 
tures. He showed also some delicate paint- 
ings on ivory and silk with oriental motifs 
revealing a quiet and exquisite art. Some 
fine flower pieces in water color had a 
pleasant livable quality in their fragile 
beauty. 
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A Film on the Life of Nansen 

Mr. Odd Nansen, the son of Fridtjof 
Nansen, is authority for the statement in 
Norwegian newspapers that in all prob- 
ability a film on the life of Nansen will 
be produced at Hollywood before long. 
The rights have been secured by Warner 
Brothers, and Nansen’s friend, the Nor- 
wegian historian Professor Worm-Miiller, 
has undertaken to act as consultant. The 
emphasis will be chiefly on Nansen’s 
work in aid of the refugees. In this we 
may perhaps see the influence of Odd 
Nansen, who has been active in continu- 
ing his father’s humanitarian activities. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the Harvard 
Club, New York, on May 6. Several do- 
nors of fellowships were present as guests. 
The Trustees confirmed the appointments 
of Fellows for 1939-40 by the cooperating 


bodies abroad and appointed the American 
Fellows recommended by the Committee 
on Applications. 

The new Medal of Saint Olav was pre- 
sented to the President of the Foundation 
by Consul General Rolf Christensen in 
behalf of King Haakon. This honor was 
conferred in recognition of conscientious 
interpretation of Norway in the United 
States. The President announced that in 
commemoration of the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Norway generous contributions 
to our work had been received from Mr. 


and Mrs. Georg Unger Vetlesen of New 
York, 


Crown Prince Olav of Norway 

The Trustees and their wives enter- 
tained Crown Prince Olav of Nor- 
way, Honorary Trustee of the Foundation, 
at lunch at the Colony Club in New York 
City, May 2. The Luncheon Committee 
consisted of Mrs. Lucius Boomer, Mr. 
James Creese,~ Mrs. Henry Goddard 
Leach, Mr. Frederic Schaefer, and Mr. 


“Georg U. Vetlesen, Chairman. There were 


brief addresses by Mr. Vetlesen, the Hon- 
orable John Motley Morehead, Mr. Leach, 
Dr. George E. Vincent, and His Royal 
Highness. 

His Royal Highness praised the philo- 
sophical conception of international edu- 
cation followed by the Foundation and 
suggested that we interpret the United 
States in the Scandinavian countries by 
publications similar to those by which we 
interpret the culture of the Scandinavian 
countries in the United States. Norge- 
Amerika-Fondet was represented at the 
luncheon by Director Gustav Henriksen 
and Director Leif Hoegh. Among the 
guests were three representative women: 
Mrs. August Belmont, representing the 
arts; Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, represent- 
ing sports; and Mrs. William Henry Scho- 
field of New Hampshire, widow of our 
former President and donor of the Wil- 
liam Henry Schofield Library. 


Crown Prince Frederik and 
Crown Princess Ingrid of Denmark 

The Trustees and their wives enter- 
tained Frederik of 
Denmark, Honorary Trustee of the Foun- 
dation, and Crown Princess Ingrid at 
lunch at the Colony Club in New York 
City, May 4. The Luncheon Committee 


Crown Prince 
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consisted of Hans Christian Sonne, Chair- 
man, Mr. James Creese, Mrs. William 
Hovgaard, Mr. Sonnin Krebs, and Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach. Brief addresses 
were made by Mr. Sonne, Mr. Leach, the 
Honorable John Motley Morehead, Dr. 
John Dyneley Prince, Mr. Creese, and 
His Royal Highness. 

The Treasurer of the Foundation acted 
as Toastmaster. Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab was represented by Director 
Einar Dessau. Among the eminent per- 
sons present were Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, 
the explorer, and President James Row- 
land Angell of Yale University. Among 
the diplomats present were two former 
American Ministers to Denmark: Dr. 
John Dyneley Prince and Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Rohde, and three former Ministers 
te Sweden: Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, Mr. 
Ira Nelson Morris, and Mr. John Motley 
Morehead. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

The American Society of Denmark cel- 
ebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at an 
important festival in Copenhagen, May 4. 
President Michaelsen presided. Cables of 
greeting were exchanged with the Trus- 
tees of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation entertaining the Crown Prince of 
Denmark in New York the same day. 
Among its guests, Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab invited representatives of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen and Norge-Amerika 
Fondet. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 

The Sweden-America Foundation cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary at its 
annual meeting in Stockholm on May 9. 
The President, the Honorable J. Sigfrid 
Edstrém, presided. Tributes were paid to 


N. P. Mathiasson, Axel Robert Nordvall, 


and others who organized the Foundation 
in 1919. There were addresses by the 
Crown Prince, Mr. Edstrém, and two 
Former Fellows—Bertil Ohlin and Gun- 
nar Heckscher. 
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Fellows from Sweden, 1939-40 

H.R.H. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
presided over the meeting of the directors 
of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen on March 
23 which awarded the Fellowships for 
study in the United States during the aca- 
demic year 1939-40. A total of twenty- 
four appointments were made: 21 Fellows 
with stipends averaging $1,000 each; 2 
Honorary Fellows; and 1 Industrial Fel- 
low. The list follows: 


Regular Fellows: 


Stig AHLSTEN, dentist, to study the 
work of hospital dentists. 

Bo Bs6rkMan, auditor, to study audit- 
ing in the offices of Arthur Andersen & 
Co., Chicago. 

Tet. Dau Lor, journalist, to study the 
Swedish language press in the United 
States. 

Dr. TorsteN Gorpu, physician, to 
study anesthesia at the Wisconsin General 
Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Exvsa Maria GuLipere, to study tex- 
tiles, and arts and crafts. 

Britta GuNTHER, social worker, to 
study mental hygiene. 

Greta Kastan, teacher, to study do- 
mestic science. 

Lars Erik LaLuerstept, architect, to 
study hospital architecture in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Springfield. 

Jan Gunnar Linpstr6m, to study 
the production and distribution of educa- 
tional films. 

Mrs. Eva Nystom, editor-in-chief of 
Idun, Swedish women’s magazine, to 
study new professions for women. 

Bertit Nystrom_r, to study scientific 
office management. 

Otor RysereG, entomologist, to study 
practical entomology and plant quaran- 
tine. 

Otor RypseEck, electrical engineer, to 
do radio research at Harvard. 

Ivar Roésne, electrical engineer, to 
study patent organization, especially elec- 
trical patents. 

BERNDT STEFFENBURG, mining engineer, 
to study material problems, especially in 
the mechanical, electro-mechanical, and 
chemical industries. 
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Harry Stockman, electrical engineer, 
to study radio laboratories in universities 
and in industry. 

Dr. Huco THEORELL, head of the Nobel 
Biochemical Research Institute, Stock- 
holm, to study magneto-chemical methods 
and their use for hemin protein compounds 
with Professor L. C. Pauling in Pasadena, 
California. 

Hersert TinesteEN, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Stockholm, to study American politics, 
especially voting statistics and election 
systems. 

Kart Tisetius, electrical engineer, to 
study electrical regulator technique and 
industrial organization. 

Knut Torrt, of the Royal Board of 
Trade, to study the work of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission in shipping, espe- 
cially their methods of investigation. 

AnvErRs WepBERG, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Stockholm, to 
study symbolic logic. 


Honorary Fellows: 


Otte Comstept, to study motion pic- 
ture photography. 

StureE SaBELSTROM, engineer, to study 
welding techniques. 


Industrial Fellow: 


Herman Hatienporrr, engineer, to 
practise at the Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 


American Fellows, 1939-40 

On the recommendation of the Applica- 
tions Committee, the Trustees of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation have 
appointed 18 American Fellows to study 
in the Scandinavian countries for the aca- 
demic year 1939-40. The stipends approx- 
imate a total of $20,000. 

Curist1AN BoEHMER ANFINSEN, JR., 
Swarthmore College, B.A. 1937; teaching 
assistant in organic chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; awarded the 
joint fellowship of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, stipend $1,000, to study 
chemistry in Denmark. 

Rosert Witiiam Bean, Harvard Uni- 
versity, A.B. 1939; awarded the “Eco- 
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nomics” Fellowship to study economics in 
Norway. 

Cuartes Louis CritcHrieLp, George 
Washington University, B.S. 1934, M.A. 
1936, Ph.D. 1939; research fellow in 
theoretical physics at George Washington 
University; awarded the H. Christian 
Sonne Fellowship, stipend $1,000, to 
study physics in Denmark. 

Aprian Natuan Danikt, Jr., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, C.E. 1932; Yale 
University, Architecture 1936; with Mu- 
nicipal Architect, Washington, D.C.; 
awarded the Robert Woods Bliss Fellow- 
ship, stipend $1,000, to study architecture 
in Sweden. 

Wa trter Puiturrs Davison, Princeton 
University, A.B. 1939; awarded the 
“Gunnar Sundblad” Fellowship, stipend 
$1,000, to study history in Sweden. 

Joun Gray Faron, Princeton Univer- 
sity, A.B. 1935, M.F.A. 1939; awarded 
the Albert I. Appleton Fellowship, sti- 
pend $1,000, to study architecture in 
Sweden. 

Loren VeRNE Forman, Iowa State 
College, B.S. 1934; Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, M.S. 1936; awarded the Nils 
R. Johaneson Fellowship, stipend $1,000, 
to study cellulose in Sweden. 

Cyrus H. Gorpon, University of Penn- 
sylvania, A.B. 1927, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 
1930, Harrison Scholar 1928-29, Harri- 
son Fellow, 1929-30; Fellow in American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1931-35; 
Fellow and instructor at Johns Hopkins 
University, 1935-38; now on faculty of 
Smith College; awarded half of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Fellowship, stipend $500, 
to study glyptic art in Sweden. 

Exoise Istey, University of Illinois, 
B.F.A. 1939; awarded the George N. 
Jeppson Fellowship, stipend $1,000, to 
study portrait painting in Sweden. 

Davin L. MacKaye, San Jose State 
College, A.B. 1930; Stanford University, 
M.A. 1932; Acting Assistant Professor, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
1935-38; Director of Adult Education, 
San Jose City Schools; awarded the Car- 
negie Corporation Fellowship, stipend 
$3,000, to study adult education in the 
Scandinavian countries. 
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AnprEAsS GoTTHARD RoNnuovpe, St. 
Olaf College, B.A. 1927; University of 
North Dakota, M.A. 1929; Columbia Uni- 
versity, candidate for Ph.D.; Instructor 
in Political Science, Rutgers University ; 
awarded the Haight-Vetlesen Fellowship, 
stipend $1,000, to study government in 
Norway. 

KennetTH Caper Rute, Colorado Col- 
lege 1933-34; University of Chicago, A.B. 
1935; Columbia University, Ph.D. 1938; 
Fellow of the Foundation to Denmark, 
1938-39, to study physical chemistry un- 
der Professor J. N. Brénsted; awarded 
the G. Hilmer Lundbeck Fellowship, sti- 
pend $1,000, to continue the study of 
physical chemistry under Professor The 
Svedberg in Sweden. 

GeorGe Everarp Kipper SmiTH, 
Princeton University, A.B. 1935, M.F.A. 
1938; Architect to Princeton Antioch Ex- 
pedition; awarded the New Inventions 
Fellowship, stipend $1,000, for the study 
of architecture in Sweden. 

Davin Bonp Stour, University of Wis- 
consin, B.A. 1936; University of Michi- 
gan, M.A. 1937; Columbia University, 
candidate for Ph.D.; Professor’s Assis- 
tant, Department of Anthropology, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938-39; Honorary 
Fellow without stipend, to study South 
American anthropology in Gothenburg, 
in Sweden. 

Ricuarp Beckman Vow es, Davidson 
College, B.S. 1938; University of North 
Carolina, candidate for Ph.D.; graduate 
assistant in the Department of Chemistry 
at University of North Carolina; awarded 
the John M. Morehead Fellowship, sti- 
pend $1,000, to study 
Sweden. 

ArtHur ANDERSON Watp, Augustana 
College, A.B. 1905; University of Chi- 
cago, Ph.D. 1919; Dean of Augustana 
College and Professor of the Swedish 
Language and Literature; awarded the 
Justus P. Seeburg Fellowship, stipend 
$1,000, to study language and literature 
in Sweden. 

Lioyp AtLtan Woop, Oberlin College, 
A.B. 1936; Stanford University Ph.D. 
1939; teaching assistant at Stanford, 
1936-38 ; awarded the Elis Olsson Fellow- 
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ship, stipend $1,000, to study physical 
chemistry in Sweden. 


Foundation Lecturers, 1939 

Invitations from American institutions 
are now being received by John B. C. 
Watkins, Foundation Director of Lectur- 
ers, for four 1939 Lecturers. 

Due to the success in 1938 of our ten 
The 
Foundation has estab- 
lished a committee for scientific lecturers 
in the United States. Their first candidate 
is Dr. Huco TuHeore Lt, Assistant Profes- 
sor at the University of Uppsala and head 
of the Nobel Biochemical Research Insti- 
tute in Stockholm, who has accepted an 
invitation to lecture on enzymes at the 
symposium in honor of the centenary of 


Swedish Tercentenary Lecturers 


Sweden-America 


the Cell Theory arranged by Stanford 
University in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science this summer. The Foundation has 
arranged for him other lectures in the 
East and Middle West, including Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell, Rochester, Toronto, and Minnesota, 
and at the Mayo Foundation in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Ertk C. J. Hepvatr, Director of 
the University Tuberculosis Clinic and 
Reader in Tuberculous Diseases at the 
University of Lund, is planning a brief 
visit to the United States early this au- 
tumn, and will be available for a limited 
number of lectures at American universi- 
ties. The Foundation urges all institutions 
desiring to hear Dr. Hedvall to send their 
invitation to us at once. 

Dr. Hersert Tinesten, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Stockholm, and Mrs. Tingsten arrived in 
New York on April 20. Dr. Tingsten, who 
holds the Zorn Fellowship for 1939-40, is 
the author of a book entitled American 
Democracy and will study American poli- 
tics and constitutional law. During the 
summer he is prepared to lecture at var'- 


ous universities on democracy and parlia- 
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mentarianism in the Northern countries. 

Dr. Epvarp Hampro, head of the sec- 
tion for International Relations of the 
Chr. Michelsen Institute, Bergen, is com- 
ing to the United States this fall to lecture 
on international and legal matters at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Like his distin- 
guished father, C. J. Hambro, President 
of the Norwegian Parliament, Dr. Edvard 
Hambro is an experienced lecturer and an 
authority on international affairs. He is 
open to receive invitations to lecture on 
“Norwegian Policy in the League of Na- 
tions,’ “The Neutrality Policy of the 
Scandinavian States,” “The Small States 
in World Politics,” and other subjects of 
vital importance at the present time. 


Chapters 

The New York Chapter of the Founda- 
tion held a regular Club Night at the 
Hotel Plaza in New York on Friday eve- 
ning, March 10. The Foundation Presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, gave an 
informal account of his recent trip entitled 
“Begging in Sweden.” The goodly array 
of Fellows to and from Sweden recorded 
above is sufficient testimony to the men- 
dicant capacities of Mr. Edstrém and Mr. 
Leach. Miss Lilian Gustafsson gave a 
brilliant rendition of two groups of songs. 
The program concluded with dancing. 
Guests of honor for the evening were the 
Consul General of Sweden and Mrs. Kas- 
tengren. 

The Social Committee of the New York 
Chapter, Mrs. Rasmus Michelsen, Chair- 
man, have held several bridge parties to 
raise funds for fellowships. 

Foundation Chapters in California, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Springfield, and 


Worcester, Massachusetts, are discussing 
plans for reorganization. The Augustana 
and the Chicago Chapter are conducting 
fine educational programs. A new Chapter 
is planned for Upsala College in New 
Jersey. 
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Tuesday Teas 

The Tuesday teas at the home of the 
President of the Foundation have become 
an institution. During the past four 
months Mr. and Mrs. Leach have enter- 
tained all the Fellows of the Foundation 
and many other Scandinavian students in 
New York. In a pleasantly informal at- 
mosphere these bright young men and 
women from the North have an opportu- 
nity of meeting Trustees and friends of 
the Foundation as well as representatives 
of the academic, literary, and theatrical 
world of New York, and distinguished 
visitors from their own and other coun- 
tries. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Dr. Mogens Ellermann, Honorary Fel- 
low from Denmark, and Mrs. Ellermann 
arrived in New York on April 13. Dr. 
Ellermann, who is Associate Superinten- 
dent of the Sct. Hans Hospital for the 
Insane at Roskilde, will study hospital 
organization in New York and Chicago. 
He is the author of a book entitled Genius 
and Madness ( Hirschsprung, Copenhagen, 
1936) containing psychological studies of 
Van Gogh, Strindberg, the Swedish paint- 
ers Josephson and Hill, and the Danish 
philologist Rasmus Rask. 

Mr. Reidar Gording, Honorary Fellow 
from Norway, arrived in New York on 
April 15 to study the technical side of 
chemical production in the United States. 
Mr. Gording. has studied the chemical in- 
dustry in Germany for four years. 

Mr. George Hammar of Uppsala, Fel- 
low from Sweden, who has been studying 
modern trends in the philosophy of relig- 
ion in America, sailed for home on Febru- 
ary 18. During his four months in this 
country Mr. Hammar conferred with the 
leading authorities in his field at Union 
Theological Seminary, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. The 
results of his research will be embodied in 
a doctoral thesis to be presented at the 
University of Uppsala. 
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Through the offices of Mr. Hammar, 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary, who is to deliver 
the Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh this 
year, has been invited to repeat these lec- 
tures on the Olaus Petri Foundation at the 
University of Uppsala in September. The 
lectures will be published simultaneously 
in English and Swedish. 

Mr. Eric Lagercrantz, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, arrived in New York on 
February 21 and has taken up the study 
of banking and economics in the offices of 
Brown Brothers, Harriman and Company. 
He represented Sweden in the broadcast 
sponsored by the Foundation on April 26. 

Mr. Jan Olof Lundmark, Exchange 
Scholar from Sweden, is completing the 
work of the master’s degree in industrial 
relations at Purdue University this spring 
and hopes to obtain some practical ex- 
perience in his field before returning to 
Sweden. 

Mr. Ole Lund and his wife, Mrs. Ragn- 
hild Lund, Honorary Fellows from Nor- 
way, arrived in New York on April 14 to 
study for several months in the United 
States. Mr. Lund, who is a nephew of 
Mr. Arne Kildal, the Secretary of Norge- 
Amerika Fondet, is legal adviser to the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
Norway and will study commercial law at 
New York University and in the offices of 
the Standard Oil Company. His spirited 
wife is specializing in American history 
and contemporary civilization. She began 
research in the latter field the first day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lund both speak excellent 
English and took part in a radio broadcast 
sponsored by the Foundation on April 26. 


Gossip About Students 

Mr. Kjeld Packness, Fellow from Den- 
mark, has returned home after six months 
at the Forty-second Street branch of the 
National City Bank in New York and two 
and a half months in the Bank of America 
at Los Angeles. Mr. Packness travelled 
west with a car and a camera and made 
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good use of both. Through the courtesy of 
the National City Bank, he was able to 
inspect many large industrial plants in 
Rochester, Youngstown, Akron, Detroit, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. On the return trip 
he visited tobacco and cotton mills in 
Galveston and New Orleans and the du- 
Pont plant at Wilmington. Mr. Packness 
describes with devastating Danish wit just 
how some of the more glamorous Holly- 
wood stars look off the screen. As he was 
wondering how he was going to settle 
down anticlimactically in Aarhus, he re- 
ceived word that the Aarhus Privatbank 
had granted him a further leave of absence 
to study—let the vedettes take warning— 
in Paris, France. 

Mr. Erik Haagensen, Honorary Fellow 
from Denmark, dropped in for tea at the 
home of the President on Tuesday, April 
4, and reported a most satisfactory year as 
graduate assistant in veterinary science at 
the Massachusetts State College. When 
the session is over Mr. Haagensen will 
return to Denmark to practise what he has 
learned on the renowned red beauties from 
Fyen. 

Denmark could not well have better 
representatives abroad than Miss Elly 
Damgaard and Miss Kirsten Skovgaard- 
Petersen, who have recently returned to 
Copenhagen after a year of intensive 
study at the New York School of Social 
Work. Arriving early in August they took 
advantage of the interval before the open- 
ing of term to travel to the West Coast 
and observe institutions for social work in 
some of the large cities of the Middle and 
Far West and of the South. Everywhere 
they were impressed with the warmth of 
their reception and the kindness and hos- 
pitality of the American people. We need 
not feel unduly flattered; it would be a 
curious country that would not have a 
welcome for two such able and attractive 
young women. From the boat Miss Dam- 
gaard writes: “Although I am of course 
delighted at the thought of seeing my par- 


ents again, I shall miss America greatly— 
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det er nu et dejligt Land!” Miss Skov- 
gaard-Petersen is equally enthusiastic. 

Most Danes write good letters but not 
many are so fortunate as to have them 
printed in the Atlantic. Mr. Per Sérensen, 
Fellow from Denmark, who is studying 
bridge-building at Harvard, speaks for 
the post-War generation in a letter enti- 
tled “Looking Behind the Job.”’ He urges 
his contemporaries to cling to their dreams 
and illusions and not let their jobs absorb 
them entirely: “Routine work is necessary 
for upholding life, but it has to be kept 
subordinate to more important things.” 
And Mr. Sérensen practises what he 
preaches. 

Prison sentence in Malmé is hardly an 
unmixed evil if Mrs. Ann Mari Wigert- 
Ryberg, Fellow from Sweden, who arrived 
or. February 23 to study women’s police 
work in the United States, is a fair sample 
of the Force in Skane. This charming 
daughter of the Stockholm psychiatrist, 
Professor Viktor Wigert, was the first 
woman to take up police work in Malmé. 
She soon convinced the authorities that 
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Baron Joost Dahlerup is a student 
of Danish-American history. . . . Jo- 
hannes V. Jensen, the famous Danish 
author, during his recent visit to Amer- 
ica, generously put The Ladybug at the 
disposal of the Review. Holger 
Lundbergh, contributor of prose and 
poetry to New York magazines, is of 
distinguished Swedish ancestry. 

Ellen Nielsen, wife of a Danish clergy- 
man in the West, seems at the beginning 
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women and children confide much more 
readily in a woman, and although she did 
not say so, it is obvious to us that even the 
most hardened male criminal must become 
refreshingly indiscreet under the spell of 
her disarming smile. Mrs. Wigert-Ryberg 
is at present studying organization and 
methods at the Women’s Police Division 
in Detroit and is very favorably impressed 
by the department there. She plans to 
visit cities as far west as San Francisco, 
returning east during the summer to com- 
plete her studies in Boston and New York. 


A Former Fellow 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, Professor of 
Chemistry at Columbia University and 
Nobel Prize winner in 1934 for his dis- 
covery of heavy hydrogen, has been ap- 
pointed executive officer of Columbia’s 
Department of Chemistry for a term of 
three years beginning July 1. Dr. Urey 
studied atomic structure under Professor 
Niels Bohr in Copenhagen as Fellow of 
the Foundation in 1923-24, 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


of a promising literary career. . 
Ernst Christiansen, who was here for 
the opening of the World’s Fair, is for- 
eign editor of Social-Demokraten in 
Copenhagen. . Professor James T. 
Shotwell is Director of the Carnegie 
Endowment International Peace. 
“Evening Song” by B. S. Inge- 
mann is from A Book of Danish Verse, 
ScANDINAVIAN Cuassics XIX. 


for 
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The Scandinavian States and the League 
of Nations. By S. Shepard Jones, D.Phil. 
(Oxon.), Director, World Peace Founda- 
tion. Princeton University Press, American 
Scandinavian Foundation. 1939. Price $2.00 


This volume will stand high in the list of 
the contributions of scholarship to the clarifi- 
‘ation of the major political issues of our 
time. It is a work worthy of its subject, which 
is one of the most important chapters in the 
history of international relations in the post- 
war period. The text is based upon an ex- 
haustive analysis of first-hand material, but 
in spite of this effort to hold the narrative 
down to the content of the documentary 
sources, the volume furnishes interesting read- 
ing for anyone who wishes to know how the 
Scandinavian nations adjusted themselves to 
the experiment of Geneva. At the same time 
the author has kept carefully to a_ well 
planned blueprint so that all the varied prob- 
lems which confronted the League are given 
their due proportion. In a word, the volume 
has something of the severe outlines of Scan- 
dinavia itself. It is trustworthy, competent, 
and to the point. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will re- 
ceive the attention it deserves when the ques- 
tion of revamping the constitution of the 
League becomes a matter of serious discus- 
sion. The reserves which the Northern neu- 
trals insisted upon, the whole-hearted cooper- 
ation which they gave to the League’s con- 
structive efforts in spite of these reserves, the 
preoccupation with humanitarian efforts, eco- 
nomic problems, disarmament and _ security, 
show how much the international community 
can gain from the cooperation of the nations 
which do not speak in council with the accent 
of power. It is only when one studies this 
phase of the League’s history that one be- 
comes fully aware of the extent of the catas- 
trophe involved in the desertion of the League 
by the Great Powers. The contrast between 
this scene of constructive cooperative action 
in a democratic League and the armed alli- 
ances which have taken its place under the 
aegis of England and France offer food for 
serious thought. It is to be hoped that the 
time will not be long delayed when the Scan- 
dinavian States can once more take their 
place in a world organization bringing with 
them all the reserves which safeguard them 
from undue involvement and yet offering to 
others the fruit of their political, economic, 
and social maturity. 


James T. SHOTWELL 


Stories of the East Vikings. By G. Bie 
Ravndal. Illustrated. Augsburg Publishing 


House. Minneapolis. 1938. Price $3.00 

An abundance of literature exists on the 
subject of the West Vikings, which is to say, 
the expansion of the Scandinavian peoples 
westward, a movement which began even be- 
fore the Viking Age, and comprised chiefly 
Norwegians and Danes, but the literature on 
the East Vikings is somewhat meager by 
comparison. 

One of the reasons for this is doubtless to 
be found in the close racial affinity of the 
Scandinavians, as North Germanics, with the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in the consciousness of this 
affinity existing in all modern nationality 
groups of North Germanic ethnic stock. There 
is of course no pure racial stock anywhere, 
but the outstanding traits of character of the 
Scandinavians and their kinsmen in_ the 
Anglo-Saxon world have been remarkably 
well preserved, despite intermarriage with 
other racial elements, down to the present 
time wherever they have settled in numbers. 

Mr. Ravndal, who is a retired American 
consul, has therefore performed a valuable 
service in presenting to the English-speaking 
world his comprehensive work on the subject 
of the East Vikings. This is the story in four 
parts of eleven chapters describing the east- 
ward expansion of the Scandinavians. The 
book should, in this reviewer’s opinion, be 
read as a complement to the reading of the 
western expansion in order to give the student 
or general reader a complete picture of the 
migrations of the Northmen or Scandinavians 
westward, eastward, and southward, and their 
social and political influence upon the several 
peoples and regions where they gained a firm 
foothold. 

In the eastward movement it appears from 
the sources consulted by the author that the 
Swedes comprised by far the greatest number 
of migrants, but it included a considerable 
number of Danes, and in later times groups 
of Norwegians and Icelanders. The most out- 
standing of the Norwegians was doubtless 
Prince Harald Sigurdson who became chief 
of the Varangian (imperial) guard at Byzan- 
tium. Harald later became King of Norway. 

Rurik appears to have founded the Russian 
State, and he has usually been regarded as 
having come from Sweden, but among schol- 
ars his origin is a subject of controversy, 
although all admit that he was “called from 
across the sea” by Slavs warring among them- 
selves, and whose leaders wanted strong men 
to come to their aid to establish law and 
order. 

The book is replete with source references, 
many of them new to most readers, and the 
author has done much research work in 
European and American libraries. The fol- 
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lowing chapter heads indicate the broad scope 
of the work: The “Estland” of Early Days, 
Viking Commerce, Vikinghood in Flower, 
Who Were the Varings? Who Were the Rus? 
Russian Statehood Under Heathendom, Rus- 
land Turns to Christ, Scandinavians as 
“Charter Members,” Englishmen in the Guard, 
Varings and Crusaders, The Wane of the 
Varing Guard. 

The volume contains 383 pages and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. It deserves to be read by 
every student of history, especially by those of 
Scandinavian ancestry. 

H. Sunpspy-Hansen 


Norway, Changing and Changeless. By 
Agnes Rothery. Illustrated. The Viking 
Press, 1939. Price $3.00 


There is something about Norway that in- 
spires to hyperbole. Just as the high peaks 
and deep ravines of the country seem to find 
a counterpart in the abrupt transitions of 
the Norwegian temperament, so the glories of 
its summer, the midnight sun, the white 
birches, the gushing waterfalls, seem to draw 
from visitors an almost too ebullient enthu- 
siasm. And this is the fault of Miss Rothery’s 
book—if it is a fault. Her style is vivid and 
her approach cordial, to the point of being a 
bit gushing. 

Miss Rothery has put a tremendous amount 
of energy into going places and seeing people. 
She has assembled an imposing number of 
facts and, on the whole, has interpreted them 
rightly. She has been all the time a friendly 
observer, looking for positive good rather 
than negative faults. Occasionally, of course, 
one feels that clever words cover a lack of 
deeper knowledge, and this is especially true 
in the chapters on literature. The perfunctory 
treatment of Sigrid Undset, for instance, is 
hardly excusable in view of the fact that so 
many of Fru Undset’s books are available in 
English. 

But it is a more grateful task to take a leaf 
from the author’s book and look for positive 
accomplishment rather than pick flaws. The 
volume is divided into two parts. The first of 
these, “The Changeless Norway of the Eys,” 
goes back to Viking days and traces the 
unchanging elements in the Norwegian char- 
acter, the line from the exploits of the vikings 
to the heroism of Norwegian sailors in the 
World War. In this part is included descrip- 
tions of the glories of nature and accounts of 
the activities that abide through the millen- 
niums, such as fisheries and agriculture. Here 
we have also the chapter on art, “Norway 
Paints Its Picture.” 
The second half of the book, “The Chang- 
ing Norway of the Mind,” describes the gov- 
ernment of the country and the function of 
royalty in a democracy, as an element of 
continuity and unification. Separate chapters 
on Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim give an 
opportunity to sketch in some of Norway's 
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history. There is a chapter on the language 
question, one on architecture, one on_ the 
drama stressing Ibsen, and one on literature. 
Finally there is a section on Spitsbergen. 
There are helpful appendixes containing 
outlines of Norwegian history and _ brief 
statements of salient facts and statistics, be- 
sides a full bibliography. The excellent illus- 
trations are from photographs taken by the 
author’s husband, Professor Harry Rogers 
Pratt. 
H.A.L. 


- POETRY AND FICTION 


Arcadia Borealis. Selected Poems of Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Wharton Stork. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
1938. Price $3.50 


Though certain voices have recently been 
raised in Sweden against what is termed “the 
romantic idyllicism” of Erik Axel Karlfeldt, 
it would seem apparent, now eight years after 
the death of Karlfeldt, that he ranks securely 
among Sweden’s greatest lyric poets of all 
time. It is true that Karlfeldt’s début volume, 
Vildmarks- och kérleksvisor (1895), did not 
attract the general public attention accorded 
to the early work of such contemporaries or 
immediate predecessors as Heidenstam or 
Levertin or Fréding; but with the appearance 
of Fridolins visor (1898) and Fridolins lust- 
gird (1901) Karlfeldt became recognized as 
one of the most distinguished Swedish poets 
of the 1890s, a period more rich in lyric poetry 
than any other single decade in Swedish lit- 
erature. 

While Heidenstam, in this poetry of the 
1890s represented a kind of modified classi- 
cism which found its chief theme in a profound 
reinterpretation of Sweden’s national past, 
and while Levertin leaned rather strongly 
toward certain Continental forms of fin de 
siecle estheticism, it came to be the peculiar 
function of Fréding and Karlfeldt during 
these years to give unforgettable expression 
to that revived interest in local provincial 
motifs which was such an essential element in 
Swedish poetry around the turn of the 
century. 

Though Karlfeldt came upon the scene a bit 
later than Fréding, doing for Dalarne what 
Fréding had done for Viirmland, he is cer- 
tainly not to be considered, as some early 
critics intimated, a mere “Fréding epigon.” 
In Vildmarks- och kédrleksvisor there were 
perhaps more than a few echoes from Fréd- 
ing; but in the two Fridolin volumes from the 
turn of the century Karlfeldt reveals a thor- 
oughly independent poetic strain, giving to his 
native province a depth and variety of lyric 
interpretation unequalled in the whole range 
of Swedish provincial poetry. And in Flora 
och Pomona (1908), and especially in Flora 
och Bellona (1918) and Hdésthorn (1927), 
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EDVARD 
GRIEG 


By Davip Monrab-JOHANSEN 


Translated from the Norwegian 
by Madge Robertson 


Since its publication in December, 
Edvard Grieg has been widely hailed as 
“most definitive,” “engrossing,” ‘“‘ex- 
citing,”’ and as the final authority on the 
unique Norwegian artist whose life was 
such a paradox of achievement and dis- 
appointment, for Grieg, while producing 
immortally beautiful music, never quite 
fulfilled the potentialities of his great 
genius. 

Percy Grainger, eminent Australian- 
born composer and pianist praises the 
book highly: “David Monrad-Johan- 
sen’s life of Grieg is the standard Scan- 
dinavian work on the greatest of Scandi- 
navian composers. Several things unite to 
make it so. David Monrad-Johansen is 


himself one of the greatest of living composers 


pplauded | 





Grieg as a young man 


and therefore able to understand 


and describe the wellsprings of Grieg’s greatness. As one versed in the folklore he is 
vitally concerned with that unmistakably Nordic quality that unites Grieg’s music with 


the music of America and Great Britain. 


The literary style of his Grieg is as 


arresting as the story it tells. It is one of music’s greatest books.” 


“In this new authoritative biography the outlines 
are filled in with a wealth of detail that makes both 
the man’s character and his career all the more in- 
teresting and constitutes a valuable addition to 
musical biography... . / An engrossing and worth- 
while book.””—New York Times 

“Edvard Grieg emerges from the book a vital, 
luminous figure, many-sided, too many-sided, per- 
haps, to allow that passionate concentration which is 
the truest genius.”—New Haven Journal-Courier 

“Best biography to date.’-—Time 

“This biography doubtless will take rank as the 
authoritative study of the Norwegian composer, for 


it is at once a thorough and generously documented 
work.” —Minneapolis Star 


“Full and engrossing.”—New York Herald-Tribune 


“One of the truly exciting literary events of the 
year.”"—San Francisco Chronicle 


‘An invaluable addition to musicana—a piece of 
reading which no person who sincerely admires the 
composer of Peer Gynt ...will care to miss.— 
Houston Press 


“Tt is scarcely likely that this volume will be supe! 


seded as the authoritative biography, at least for 
several decades.’’—Detroit News 


IMustrated. $4.00. Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


New York, N. Y. 
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Karlfeldt’s lyric genius took wider and more 
substantial wings, not infrequently sweeping 
out far beyond the confines of Dalarne for its 
motifs and its subject matter. He never, how- 
ever, completely escaped from the magic spell 
of his native province (one has the suspicion 
that he never wanted to); the most consider- 
able body of his greatest poetry finds its direct 
inspiration, if not its immediate object and 
theme, in the Dalarne that he had made so 
well known in Fridolins visor and Fridolins 
lustgard, 

In view of the broadly similar services thet 
Fréding and Karlfeldt have rendered to their 
native provinces and the prominent place that 
each occupies in modern Swedish literature, it 
is eminently appropriate that Mr. Charles 
Wharton Stork, who has translated for us 
into English enough of Fréding to fill a size- 
able volume, has now done us a like service 
for Karlfeldt. 

The selections include nearly all of the 
motifs and themes characteristic of Karlfeldt: 
the early feeling of rootlessness; the maturer 
sense of a healthy, immediate identity with 
the past and with the soil; several examples 
of the inimitable Dalmdlningar i rim; the 
dark and somber notes of the so-called héz- 
dikter, with their almost sinister awareness 
of demoniac subterranean life-forces; the con- 
stantly recurring love them, in its various, 
ever-new moods; and finally the poems in 
which Karlfeldt gives expression to the vigor- 
ous optimism and serene humanity of his late 
vears. In perhaps only one respect would one 
wish for a more renresentative selection: the 
love lyrics chosen for translation are almost 
invariably the early idvllic and humorous 
ones, and the really great, mature love poems 
are all too often missing. Only in “Your eyes 
are flames of fire” does one come upon some- 
thing of that profounder note of mature and 
intense passion which is characteristic of 
Karlfeldt’s love poetry at its greatest. Karl- 
feldt was no mere sentimental springtime 
troubadour in his love poetry; and yet one 
might suppose this from the love poems in- 
cluded in the present selection. 

The translator follows fairly closely the 
original meter in his English version; and he 
provides us with a reasonably faithful repro- 
duction of that realistic strength of phrase 
and of image which is so characteristic of the 
robust language of the original. Most happy 
is Mr. Stork, perhaps, in approximating the 
original rhythms of some of the more rollick- 
ing, abandoned music of such poems as “Julia 
Juplin” and “The Witches Ride” and the 
vigorous tone of phrase and image in such a 
piece as “Mountain Storm.” He is less suc- 
cessful in some of the love poems and in the 
immensely difficult “Winter Organ.” Still we 
must be thankful that Mr. Stork attempted 
“Winter Organ”—not because he succeeded in 
an impossible task, but because the central 
idea in the poem is so basic in Karlfeldt that 
any group of selections should include this 
poem, however translated. 
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Let a brilliant travel-writer 





be your guide through the most 


dramatic of the North countries 





CAgnes Rothery guides you through 
the breath-takingly beautiful Nor- 
wegian countryside, shows you the 
modern cities, gives you intimate 
glimpses of Norway’s people and 
their way of life. She explains how 
Norway has brought to its people all 
the advantages and convenience of 
industrialization without its atten- 
dant evils. An invaluable guide for 
those contemplating travel through 
Norway and a magic carpet for arm- 


chair travelers. Illustrated $3.00 
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CHANGING AND CHANGELESS 


by Agnes Rothery 


author of 


DENMARK: Kingdom of Reason 
Illustrated $3.00 
FINLAND: The New Nation 
Illustrated $3.00 
SWEDEN: The Land and the People 
Illustrated $3.00 
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The SCANDINAVIAN 
STATES in the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By S. SHEPARD JONES 


With the creation of the League, the Scan- 
dinavian States emerged from the role of 
passive neutrals and became active partici- 
pants in world affairs. In Geneva the “Scan- 
dinavian bloc,” gathering to itself other small 
powers, has stood always for the fundamental 
principles of the League, for justice, liberality, 
inclusiveness. Dr. Jones thinks that, if their 
counsel had been better heeded, the present 
collapse of the League might have been pre- 
vented. 


Price $3.00 
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The American-Scandinavian 
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Satisfactory as Mr. Stork’s selections and 
translations are on the whole, it is perhaps 
not too much to say that the publishers have 
been even more happy in handling the practi- 
cal problem of printing and binding and illus- 
trating. The University of Minnesota Press 
has produced an exquisite little volume, infi- 
nitely superior in its physical features to any 
volume of Scandinavian verse in translation 
that has come to my attention, and ranking 
certainly among the most beautiful volumes 
of translations from any language which have 
appeared of late years. The quality of paper 
and binding is excellent; the type is appro- 
priately simple and clear; and especially at- 
tractive are the incidental color illustrations 
in the primitive manner of the famous relig- 
ious Dalmdlningar which Hilma Berglund has 
provided for the volume. To compare in phys- 
ical appearance the present volume of Karl- 
feldt translations with Mr. Stork’s earlier 
volume of Fréding translations is a lesson in 
the right and the wrong ways of publishing 
verse in book form. The latter is cold, formal, 
mechanical, forbidding; the present volume is 
warm, intimate, colorful, inviting—as a vol- 
ume of poetry should be. The University of 
Minnesota Press is to be congratulated for its 
work on this volume. 

Arik Gustarson 


The Crown. By Elisabeth Bergstrand- 
Poulsen. Translated from the Swedish by 
Eleanor Salberg Williamson. Coward-Mc- 
Can. 1939. Price $2.50 


The comparison often made between this 
book and the work of Selma Lagerlof is by 
no means so far-fetched as such efforts to 
hitch the chariot of a new author to a star 
often are. There is a genuine affinity, the 
same union of fairy tale and homespun real- 
ity, the same glorifying of nobility under a 
humble exterior, and the same faith that good- 
ness will prevail. Perhaps in The Crown there 
is a sterner realism, and the victory does not 
come to the heroine, Serafia, but to her 
daughter. 

The “Crown” is a marvelous crystal chan- 
delier given by Charles XII himself to one 
of his generals, who gave it to his parish 
church on condition that the parishioners 
should care for his family plot in the church- 
vard. When they neglect this, a descendant of 
the general takes it away again. Then the 
young girl Serafia promises to redeem the 
glorious Crown by herself caring for the 
graves for thirty years, after which the trea- 
sure is to be restored to the church. 

She keeps her promise in spite of the sordid 
tragedy of her marriage to a gypsy (it is 
unfortunate that the translator calls him a 
Tartar, which means nothing). For Serafi« is 
a very human saint and becomes enamored of 
this handsome young man, though he belongs 
to that strange alien, amoral tribe which 
sometimes mingles its blood with the Swedish 
and—at least in fiction—always with trazic 
results. Serafia does not live to see the Crown 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





returned to the church, but that joy is re- 
served for her daughter, Anna Mathilda. 
The Crown is an altogether charming book. 
Those who love the works of Selma Lagerlof 
—and who doesn’t?—will welcome this first 


novel of Mrs. Bergstrand-Poulsen’s to be 
rendered into English, and hope that Mrs. 
Williamson will give us more of her books. 

H.A.L. 


Reluctant Prophet. By Harald Tandrup. 
Translated from the Danish by A. G. 
Chater, Knopf. 1939. Price $2.50 


The author of this book is a Copenhagen 
newspaper man who has travelled much and 
has written many books, among them several 
historical novels. His skill in conjuring up 
exotic backgrounds has full play in this novel 
of the Prophet Jonah whose fortunes he fol- 
lows from Tyre and Joppa to far out on the 
Mediterranean and back again via the inside 
of the Leviathan, and then to Niniveh. The 
book of Jonah has always been the most pro- 
vocative of the Old Testament books, and the 
author has embroidered very colorfully the 
scant but suggestive facts in the biblical 
story. 

Personally this reviewer does not think the 
Hebrew prophets were such weaklings as the 
author’s hero. They were made of sterner 
stuff. At the same time there is something 
very moving in the story of this poor little 
human wisp being caught up and driven 
against his will to fulfill a divine purpose. 
The author is not afraid of being funny in 
his account of the arguments between Jonah 
and the Voice, and yet his human sympathy 
somehow saves him from offensive flippancy. 


js Ay. oe 


Iva. By Gésta af Geijerstam. Translate 
from the Norwegian by Joran Birkeland. 
Dutton. 1939. Price $2.00 


Iva Storgaarden should, as his name sug- 
gests, have been a man of property. Iva did 
inherit a large farm, but not the strength of 
mind and will to hold it. Falling into the hands 
of an unscrupulous money-lender, he soon lost 
everything. An unfortunate marriage in- 
creased his misery, and Iva sought solace for 
his wounded feelings in the solitude of the 
forest. 

The gloomy tale of this futile existence is 
relieved only by the sensitive descriptions of 
the Norwegian scene. Sigrid Undset considers 
this “undoubtedly one of the best books that 
Geijerstam has written,” but most Ameri- 
can readers will stil! prefer Northern Sum- 
mer and Storevik. 


J.W. 
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The Waldorf has a special appeal to 
. . because the Waldorf 


itself has succumbed to the art of Scan- 


Scandinavians . 
dinavia . . . borrowed it for the Norse 
Grill . . . lavished it on the Grand Ball- 
room . . . adopted and adapted it in the 
Main Lobby . . . used it as the major 
motif in many of its finest suites . .. and 
reproduced its chaste and classic sim- 


plicity in both furniture and decorations! 
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186 ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOK NOTES 


Borrowing the title Sweden Speaks from 
the photo-mural gallery in the Swedish pavil- 
ion at the World’s Fair, the Royal Swedish 
Commission for the Fair has published an 
attractive book which enlarges somewhat 
upon what we have learned at the Fair. It 
tells of the country, its historical and eco- 
nomic background, and its social and cultural 
life including the relations of employers and 
workers, home life, industrial arts and crafts, 
public health, and social legislation. A hun- 
dred pages contain large, striking photo- 
graphs with a small amount of text. 





Another book occasioned by the World’s 
Fair is Sketches of Finland, edited by the 
Finnish section of the New York World’s 
Fair. With 134 large pages of text and pic- 
tures the book tells us about the country of 
Finland, its people, its history, and the pres- 
ent occupations and achievements of the na- 
tion. There are chapters on agriculture, fish- 
ing, trade and shipping, cooperation, social 
welfare, education, literature, and the arts, 
all presented in a readable form and attrac- 
tively illustrated. 





The fifty-fourth edition of A Satchel Guide 
to Europe by the Crocketts has been issued 
and, as usual, gives a full treatment of the 
Scandinavian countries including Spitsber- 
gen. A separate chapter is devoted to Fin- 
land. (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00.) 





Ben A. Arneson, professor of political sci- 
ence at Ohio Wesleyan University, has per- 
formed an arduous task in his volume The 
Democratic Monarchies of Scandinavia which 
gathers within fairly small compass the essen- 
tial facts regardin~ governments in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. The three countries are 
treated together, and the author traces the 
development of various State and local forms 
of government. The final chapter is devoted 
to modern social problems. While intended 
primarily for the student of political science, 
it should prove useful to anyone who has an 
intelligent interest in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. (D. van Nostrand, $1.60.) 





A new translation of The Orkneyinga Saga 
with Introduction and Notes by Dr. Alexan- 
der Burt Taylor of Edinburgh has recently 
appeared. The saga tells the history of the 
Norse earldom in Caithness, the Orkneys, and 
Shetland from about 900 to 1200 av. The 
notes deal with many points of interpretation, 
but their greatest contribution is perhaps in 
the matter of saga sites. The author has spent 
six years in the Orkneys with frequent visits 
to the other islands. Some striking illustra- 
tions are included. (Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 25 s.) 
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Books by 
GOSTA af GEIJERSTAM 


Translated from the Norwegian by Foran Birkeland 


Acclaimed throughout America by leading 
critics and discriminating readers. 


IVA [$2.00] STOREVIK [$2.00] 
NORTHERN SUMMER [$1.50 


Published in July—BIRCHLAND: A JOURNEY 
HOME TO NORWAY —by Joran Birkeland ($2.50) | 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 3004th Ave., N.Y.C. Publishers 
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THE TALES OF ENSIGN STAL 
By Johan Ludvig Runeberg 


Translated from the Swedish by 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


$2.00 


Order from 
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Publications of 
The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


FICTION 
ALMQUIST: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 
GARBORG: Peace: A Novel 
GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother 
—_ Woman Power: A Novel 
HALLSTROM : Selected Short Stories 
HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes 
JacoBsEN: Niels Lyhne 
Jonas Lig: The Family at Gilje 
SODERBERG: Selected Short Stories y 
NorWAY’s BEST STORIES: Twenty-one Short Stories by Norwegian Writers.. 2.50 
SWEDEN'S BEST STORIES : Twenty-two Short Stories by Swedish Writers 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HIMSELF. Illustrated 
THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN, by Jon Sorensen. Illustrated 
LiFE OF IBSEN, by Halvdan Koht, 2 vols, Illustrated 
BREMER: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 
EDVARD GRIEG, by D. Monrad-Johansen, Illustrated 


HISTORICAL 
HEIDENSTAM: The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 


POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof's Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
BJORNSON: Poems and Songs 
— Arnljot Gelline 
RUNEBERG: The Tales of Ensign Stal 


DRAMA 
HOLBERG: Three Comedies 
SIGURJONSSON: Modern Icelandic Plays.. 
IBSEN : Early Plays (Cattline, The Warrior's s ‘Barrow, ‘Olaf Lil jekrans).. 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 
The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) 
Norse Mythology 
The King’s Mirror 
The Saga of the Volsungs and of Ragnar Lodbrok 
Four Icelandic Sagas 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
TOPSOE-JENSEN : Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 
HustvepT: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
KoHT: The Norse Sagas 
SCHLAUCH: Romance in Iceland 


OTHER BOOKS 
LAURIN-HANNOVER-THIIS: Scandinavian Art; with 375 Illustrations 
What You See in Sweden. 122 Illustrations with Text 
KIERKEGAARD: Philosophical Fragments 
LINDROTH: Iceland: A Land of Contrasts 
S. SHEPARD JONES: The Scandinavian States in the League of Nations 


Send your Order to 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York City 
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Photograph by Aage Remfeldt 
Knut Hamsun 


Probably no saying of Knut Hamsun has been more frequently 
quoted than his assertion that a man was through with life at fifty; 
afterwards he made it sixty, and then he ceased from preaching the 
uselessness of the aged, as he himself continued for decade after 
decade to put out books that showed no signs of waning power. Still 
in the height of active production, he this year, on August 4, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. His greatest book, Growth of the Soil, 
was written when he was fifty-eight. Dr. Gustafson’s study of this 
work is part of a chapter on Hamsun in a book on Scandinavian 
novelists which he is preparing for publication. 
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